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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


FEBRUARY 1949 


HE generally accepted belief that Mr. Marshall would 

be able and willing to continue in office after his recent 

illness has been shattered. He has resigned as Secretary 
of State—the second most powerful position in the free 
world—and Mr. Dean Acheson has been appointed to succeed 
him. 


A Cincinnatus of Our Time 


R. MARSHALL has for years been much more than a 
Mee national figure. From the moment the United 

States entered the war he became one of the main organ- 
isers of victory ; and we owe much both to him and our own 
chief military representative in America, the late Field-Marshal 
Dill, for their intimate collaboration. He is, moreover, one 
of the select company of great captains who have added to 
their military laurels the even more distinctive crown of 
statesmanship. This is the more remarkable, since he put 
‘ aside his uniform and refused to allow the glamour of a five- 
star General to adorn and fortify him in the political arena. 
Independently of his war achievements, he became as Mr. 
Marshall the pioneer of a new American policy unexampled 
in its magnanimity, and his name will remain a household 
word for millions of Europeans. 

Mr. Dean Acheson enters the State Department with 
considerable experience of its activities. His career up to 
date has shown that he has independence of mind and an 
agreeable personality—agreeable in particular to the Congress. 
We regard it, moreover, as no disqualification that his father 
was British born and that his mother came from Canada. 
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Mr. Truman’s Inaugural 


R.TRUMAN’S Inaugural Address at the Capitol con- 

tained two declarations of historic importance, namely, 

that the United States would continue the financial 
support necessary for economic recovery in Europe, and that it 
would also take steps to “strengthen freedom-loving nations 
against the dangers of aggression.’’ As earnest of the latter, 
he announced that he would shortly be presenting a North 
Atlantic Defence Pact for approval by the Congress. Here 
indeed is a landmark in American annals as memorable as 
the declaration of the Monroe doctrine. 


The Blunder in Sinai 


VENTS in Palestine have moved as we last month predicted, 
: but for one inexplicable and tragic incident—the 

shooting down of five Royal Air Force machines on the 
Palestine-Egypt border and the death of two British airmen. 
A court of enquiry has been convened to sift the facts regarding 
the reconnaissance flights which ended in this lamentable and 
humiliating manner ; but whatever light it throws upon them, 
it cannot excuse or explain the action ordered by the Govern- 
ment. Three questions, in particular, have not been answered. 
Why were such flights made over a battle area without 
authority from the United Nations or its mediators, and 
without warning to the combatants? Why in any case was 
it necessary to continue them on six or seven successive days ? 
One reconnaissance or two may conceivably have been 
desirable ; to repeat them, when the essential information 
had been obtained, seems to have been a senseless courting 
of disaster. Why, finally, if daily repetition was considered 
indispensable, were the reconnaissance machines sent out with 
orders not to fire unless attacked and without any protecting 
cover? An air combat nowadays is decided within seconds ; 
one burst of well-directed fire, and it is over. The airman 
who is ordered not to fire until attacked might therefore just 
as well be unarmed ; his orders make his arms of no avail 
and himself a helpless victim. 

There can be nothing but sympathy for the units of the 
Royal Air Force concerned. They obeyed their orders, as in 
duty bound ; they obtained the intelligence required of them ; 
and they bear no shadow of blame for the consequences. 
Furthermore, however mistaken the British action, no excuse 
can be made for the Israeli fighters; they must have been 
able to see the Royal Air Force markings. No apology has 
apparently been made, and no compensation offered. The 
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record of our present Government in matters of this kind is 
despicable. 


Firm Action at Akaba 


N the other hand, the Government seems to us deserving 

of firm support for its action in reinforcing the defences 

of Akaba. This was done at the request of the Trans- 
jordan Government, and was incumbent on us as part of our 
treaty obligations. Mr. Churchill very rightly demanded an 
assurance that our forces at Akaba should be capable of 
dealing decisively with any attack that might be launched 
against them, and he received it. We have no doubt that the 
despatch. of them when Israeli forces were fanning out over 
Egyptian territory in the Sinai Peninsula was an imperative 
requirement of the situation. The Israeli commandos in 
Egypt were clearly out of hand, and decisive action was 
necessary to moderate their transports and debar them 
from further acts of aggression, which might have had-the 
gravest consequences. 


Mr. Bevin and His Critics 

OR that reason (and waiving the inexplicable stupidity 

of the air reconnaissances) we think that Mr. Bevin as 

the representative of Britain has had much less than 
justice in Parliament at home, let alone the White House 
and most of the American Press and public. He has certainly 
not been uniformly felicitous in his handling of the Middle 
East ; but he is no more the villain of the Palestine piece 
in its latest developments than Polonius is the central figure 
of Hamlet. He, for instance, was not responsible for the 
torpedoing of the agreed Report of the Anglo-American 
Commission in 1946, or for the manipulation of the United 
Nations Assembly in 1947, or for the degrading process 
under which the United Nations have been forced to swallow 
a long succession of their own resolutions in the past year. 
Nor in fairness can Mr. Marshall be held responsible—far 
from it. If any individual is to be selected for condemnation, 
it is Mr. Truman upon whom the onus should be placed. 
There is plenty on which to belabour our own Foreign 
Secretary without suggesting that, but for him, Jews and 
Arabs would now be at peace. 

Apart from Mr. Truman, moreover, a very considerable 
responsibility rests upon the Arab States, whose course of 
action has shown an utter lack of unity and some inconse- 
quence. Of the latter one instance will suffice. There was 
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a hopeful moment last year when Washington and London, 
after long disagreement, combined to support Count 
Bernadotte’s recommendations. It was natural that the Jews 
should resist the Bernadotte plan—they have gained greatly 
by its collapse. It was not, however, the resistance of the 
Jewish representatives at the Palais Chaillot, but the united 
vote of the Arab delegations, which brought the plan to 
naught. The incident passes comprehension, but it never- 
theless took place. 


Later Developments 


MAJORITY of the United Nations having thus repu- 

diated their own mediator, who had given his life in 

their service, a further appeal to arms became inevitable ; 
and Israel seized the opportunity of trying conclusions with 
the Egyptian army, on which it has inflicted a decisive defeat. 
It did this so effectively indeed that in the elation of victory 
the local Israeli commandos were clearly under strong 
temptation to extend their successes all along the front.There 
was danger, in particular, that Akaba might be attacked. 

Nothing but British action on the spot, and insistent 

British representations at Washington, prevented what 
might thus have been a disastrous development. If (as we 
pointed out last month) Britain had been brought into armed 
conflict with Israel by her Treaty obligations, the effect on 
Anglo-American relations, which govern all prospects of 
peace in the Middle East, must have been disastrous. Nerve- 
less as our Government has been in other issues, it fortunately 
showed prompt determination in this one,and Mr. Bevin is 
entitled to full credit for it. The result was strong interven- 
tion by Washington at Tel-Aviv and the summoning of a 
conference between Egypt and Israel in Rhodes, which seems 
likely to produce an armistice. 


The Future 


OR the future, much will depend upon the result of the 
Pretecton: in Israel, which are taking place as we write, 

and upon new leadership amongst the Arab Governments. 
British de facto recognition of the State of Israel seems 
imminent—we regret its belatedness; and a considerable 
loan has been promised, presumably on conditions, by the 
United States. On the Arab side much is to be hoped from the 
return to power of Nuri Pasha as Prime Minister in Iraq. 
Hs is moderate, wise and far-sighted, and has always aimed at 
close co-operation between the States of the Fertile Crescent. 
On that depends, in our belief, the future of the Arab peoples ; 
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there will be no stable peace, for them or indeed for Israel, 
until historic Syria is once again united. 

One other new departure may have great results. The 
most tragic feature in the present situation is the plight of 
over 600,000 destitute and homeless Palestinian Arabs, and 
the fact that Mr. Truman has seemed as indifferent as the 
Kremlin to their loss of all human rights. A recent speech 
of his at Kansas City suggests most happily that the latter 
impression was unjust. According to a despatch in the 
Sunday Times of January 23 he spoke at Kansas City of the 
possibilities of land reclamation in Iraq, and indicated that 
the American Government were studying, with British 
co-operation, a project for extensive new settlement on the 
lower reaches of the two great rivers, where irrigation 
flourished in a distant past. With adequate finance and 
expert direction the project is unquestionably practicable 
(it was amongst those studied by the Middle Eastern Centre 
in the latter stages of the war) and we trust that rapid 
progress may be made with it, if, as seems certain under 
Nuri Pasha’s leadership, it receives the approval and co- 
operation of the Iraqi Government. 


A Caveat 


NY sign is welcome that the White House is beginning 

to face realities and understand that iron firmness will 

be necessary to prevent a renewal and expansion of 
hostilities in which British treaty obligations may compel 
this country to intervene. The discussions at Rhodes have 
not touched the main issues, namely, the fixing of Israel’s 
frontiers and the future of Jerusalem ; and there is no evidence 
as yet of any disposition for compromise over either in the 
Israeli camp. It would be absolutely disastrous to spread 
the impression abroad that Government and Opposition in 
this country are divided upon the main principles of the 
settlement to be reached, because weakness or division might 
only too easily create a situation in which our only alternatives 
might be to default on our Treaty obligations or fight. Mr. 
Bevin has at last succeeded, it would seem, in bringing this 
danger home to the White House, and there is once more a 
prospect that the American and British Governments may 
take a common line and combine to impose a settlement. 
Nothing therefore should be done in Parliament or any other 
quarter to suggest that we may compromise on our treaty 
obligations if the consequences of standing by them seem 
too onerous. For this country, that would be the acme of 
dishonour, and it would destroy all prospects of the modera- 
tion in other quarters which is essential to peace. 
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Indonesia 


OVING further east we come to the Indonesian dispute. 
Mees experienced administrator in such territories 

knows that the result of yielding prematurely to 
political agitation for self-government would not be to establish 
self-government—far from it—but to surrender the peoples con- 
cerned to gangsterism, chaos and Communism. In the past 
month that issue has been presented squarely to this country by 
the action of the Dutch Government in Java, and the United 
Kingdom Government has seemed unable to take a straight 
line upon it. From the proceedings in the United Nations 
(to which the question has been quite improperly referred, 
since the Netherlands East Indies are under Dutch sove- 
reignty) it might be thought that Soekarno and Hatta, the 
Republican leaders in Java, are single-minded patriots 
struggling to emancipate a down-trodden people, whereas 
they. are, in fact, nothing but gangsters intent on exploitation 
for their own benefit. It is astounding that the representatives 
of Western civilisation at Lake Success should be so sunken 
in ignorance and so suicidal in their folly. More tragic still 
has been the weakness of British Ministers in failing to give 
their full and unqualified support to the Dutch Government. 


Two Memorable Speeches 


ORD SWINTON rendered valuable public service by 
c= the subject in the House of Lords on January 109, 

Opening the debate as Deputy Leader of the Opposition 
in Lord Salisbury’s absence, he stated both the facts and the 
issue which they raise with force and clarity. Though it 
came from the Opposition Front Bench, his speech very 
clearly impressed all quarters of the House, including the 
Ministerial benches; and the subject was later lifted deci- 
sively out of the party arena by Lord Milverton, who is one 
of the most valuable and distinguished of recent recruits 
to Government representation in the Upper Chamber. Lord 
Milverton spoke with a knowledge and authority which are 
altogether exceptional. Before his recent retirement from 
the Governorship of Nigeria, which he held from 1943 to 
1947, he was the most outstanding of our Colonial adminis- 
trators, and he spent all the earlier part of his service in South- 
East Asia. Since his views were also most clearly and cogently 
put, they made a deep impression in all parts of the House; 
and we reprint them on a later page in order to give them 
a wider circulation. 
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The Truth in Summary 


ET us summarise the essential facts which he brought 

out, since none of them can be controverted. First, the 

leaders of this reputed emancipation movement, Soekarno 
and Hatta, owe their power and prominence, not to 
the trust of their own people, but to the favour of the 
Japanese, who gave them high decorations. Had Java been 
reconquered by the -Allied Forces, they would have been 
tried as war criminals, like their patrons in Japan, and duly 
liquidated. They lost those patrons when Japan capitulated, 
but they managed nevertheless to retain some part of their 
bounty—a large horde of opium, the growing of which was 
suppressed by the Dutch before the war but re-established 
by the Japanese invaders. Their activities have accordingly 
been based upon the sale of opium—a reputable and philan- 
thropic foundation ! 

Consider, secondly, their patriotic inspiration. To exem- 
plify this, Lord Milverton quoted from the text of a contract 
into which they had entered with a Mr. Fox of New York— 
a remarkable document, since under it these champions of 
independence had sold control of their country with its 
people and all its resources, control of public works, produc- 
tion, transport and every conceivable activity of government, 
and control of the public finances, lock, stock and barrel to 
an American company. No one supposes that the American 
Government knew anything of this emancipatory transaction ;. 
and Lord Milverton’s exposure of it will, we trust, convince 
the American and other delegations at Lake Success (including 
the Australian one) that its Indonesian authors, the “ parties 
of the first part’’ in its preamble, are not to be regarded 
as reliable promoters of Indonesian independence and 
democracy. ; 


The Dutch are Right 


that the action of the Dutch Government cannot be 

regarded as a manifestation of old-fashioned “ imperial- 
ism ”’ intended to suppress a genuine national movement. 
The Queen of the Netherlands, advised by her Ministers, 
has promised self-government to Indonesia within eighteen 
months, subject to certain safeguards necessary to ensure 
that self-government, when granted, is a reality and not the 
prelude to further disorders which would fling the doors 
wide to Communist domination. The issue in Indonesia is, 


[e follows from these established and incontrovertible facts 
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therefore, not one between imperialism or colonialism and 
nationalism but between true democratic progress and 
Communist reaction. 

The Dutch Government are, in fact, doing in their territory 
exactly what our own Government have found it necessary 
to do in Malaya, and with equal justification. It is not their 
fault that their action has been misrepresented and mis- 
understood in many quarters ; and we have at least as great 
an interest and duty as they in resisting the suggestion: that 
British policy in India is to be taken as a proper model for 
Western European action in all the Asiatic and African 
territories for which the Colonial Powers are still responsible. 
There is little satisfaction, even in India, with the results 
of British abdication in Burma, and a similar abdication by 
the Dutch in Indonesia would be a catastrophe with disastrous 
repercussions in the Malay Peninsula. 


Moral Unity and Western Union 


NE other aspect of the Indonesian controversy 
demands consideration, namely, the wedge which it 
has driven between Western Powers which are nomin- 
ally endeavouring to concert a closer union. This country 
has very properly taken the line that the beginnings of 
Western Union should be functional—that it should, in fact, 
be made an increasing reality rather than a blue-print fancy 
by common and concerted action in all the many fields where 
its members have vital common interests and responsibilities. 
To suppose that the Western Powers can form an effective 
association for any purpose whatever, if they are morally 
divided on the principles which should govern policy in 
South-East Asia and Africa is to nurse a perilous illusion. 
So far from criticising the Dutch for what they have done in the 
sphere of their responsibility, we commend them for their 
courage and determination and hope that our own leaders 
of the day will learn a much-needed lesson from them. 
Our readers may be interested to learn, in this connection, 
that we have been asked for reprints on the scale of many 
- hundreds of Mrs. Huxley’s articles “ Whither in Africa?” 
published in our November and December issues. Lord 
Milverton’s speech in the debate to which we have called 
attention was a memorable contribution by our greatest living 
Colonial administrator to the same discussion. We trust 
that it will be read in all parts of the Commonwealth, and 
not least in Australia—for, if moral unity is desirable in 
Western Union, it is indispensable in the British family. 
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Collapse in China 


ROM China comes the news—as we go to press—of 
President Chiang Kai-Shek’s resignation in favour of 

General Li Tsung-Jen, who is known to be pacifically 
inclined. The decisive victory of Mao Tse-Tung and the 
Communists is anyway no longer in doubt, and it is more 
than likely that, before this number appears on the bookstalls, 
the civil war, which—together with the Japanese invasion— 
has inflicted such untold misery on the Chinese people, will 
have been formally concluded. 

The recent history of China has long been so complicated 
that it would be hard—even if it were particularly desirable— 
to moralise on the downfall of the Kuomintang and the 
triumph of its opponents. It is more important to consider 
the future than to allot praise or blame for what has happened 
in the past. The attention of our readers is therefore directed 
to an article in this issue by Dr. F. C. Jones, which was written 
before the total disintegration of the last few days, but which 
has lost very little of its relevance. Dr. Jones describes with 
admirable lucidity the events and circumstances which have 
led to the present situation, indicates the probable demeanour 
of the Communists in power, and concludes by deprecating 
both the undue pessimism of those who imagine there can be 
no commerce with a Communist China, and the false optimism 
of those who feel the Chinese Communists are not to be taken 
seriously as apostles of World Revolution. 

For some years, it seems, the latter—though genuine 
“ Leninist-Marxians ’’—will be dependent upon the capitalist 
Powers for the wherewithal to put their country on its feet 
again. Meanwhile we must earnestly hope that the hierarchs 
of the Kremlin will have yielded to pressure and argument, 
and that the tension between Communists and non-Com- 
munists will have been broken throughout the world. But 
we shall certainly never reach that happy issue out of all our 
afflictions, if the Western nations are ignorant and divided in 
their policies, and if they fail to work in concert for peace and 
security in the Far East. 


France’s Economic Quandary 


UPERFICIALLY it is curious that, although France’s 
economic difficulties are intrinsically far less serious than 
ours, economic malaise is at the moment far more pro- 
nounced in that country than in England, and is, indeed, 
the proximate cause of the political malaise, about which 
there has been so much high-flown discussion. Throughout 
their history—and in spite of the numerous contributions 
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which individual Frenchmen have made to Political Theory 
—the French have consistently displayed a lack of interest 
in politics, which only the direst personal grievances have 
been able, temporarily, to override. Far the most significant 
factor in French elections has always been the enormous 
figure of abstentions ; and this was as noticeable during the 
original Revolutionary period as it is to-day. 

But while they have no national taste or aptitude for 
politics, the French are perhaps unduly sensitive to what 
concerns their private interests as producers or consumers. 
And this unfortunate blend of economic individualism and 
political listlessness is bedevilling France’s present hopes of 
recovery. Her intrinsic difficulties are, as we have said, less 
serious than England’s, inasmuch as we are a predominantly 
urbanised and industrialised community, dependent to a far 
greater extent than France upon external food supplies. 
But in fact most Frenchmen ruefully admit that they are in 
a worse economic quandary than their neighbours. 


The Scapegoat of Conimunism 


RENCH statesmen are disarmingly frank about the 

existence of their problems: but they are far too apt to 

conceal from others—and perhaps even from themselves— 
the factors other than Communism, which are so largely 
responsible for their persistence. M. Devinat, for instance— 
a Secretary of State in M. Queuille’s Government—writing 
to the Manchester Guardian on January 4, seemed somewhat 
indignant that Englishmen should judge France unfavourably 
for “‘the impotence to which the Communist party has 
reduced her so far,”’ suggested that this attitude of superiority 
on the part of the English was due to their having achieved 
an austerity “‘ which we admire but cannot imitate,” and 
then proceeded—without so much as a passing reference .to 
the Black Market—to reproach this country for its reluctance 
to accept such “ closer ties with the Continent” as would 
secure, among other things, ‘‘a considerable improvement 
in our peoples’ standard of living.” 

Now it is arguable that Sir Stafford Cripps’s embargo on 
French luxury goods has unduly aggravated an already 
serious problem. And obviously the wave of strikes, which the 
Communists fomented last year, must have gravely impeded 
the French productive effort. But Communism cannot (like 
Sir Stafford !) be written off as a purely extraneous nuisance. 
It is the expression of discontent and resentment which goes 
back many years, and which can be explained by the fact 
that the industrial working-class has always been a relatively 
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small and neglected enclave in the predominantly bourgeois 
and peasant society of France. Communism derives its 
strength from perennial abuses in the economic system, 
which successive régimes and Governments have failed to 
remove. It is indeed a menace to French recovery—and to 
the survival of French democracy. But it is not the only 
menace, and our French friends will be grievously at fault 
if they continue to make it the scapegoat for all their troubles. 


Wanted : a Civic Conscience 


HE root-cause of these is the very general shortage of 

civic sense, which is more debilitating to the economy 

of a nation than any material shortage. As a form of 
patriotism it is admittedly humdrum and unromantic, but it 
is particularly vital in times of economic stringency. M. 
Queuille’s Budget, which “‘ came into force ” at the New Year, 
contained no provision for an increase in direct taxation, and 
an attempt is now being made to peg industrial prices at 
the level of December 31, 1948, and to force down the retail 
prices of food. This policy is an alternative to that, whereby 
the Black Market was nominally eliminated by the simple 
expedient of lifting price controls and making it unnecessary ! 
But a Government which cannot inculcate the necessary 
minimum of civic self-discipline, and which shrinks frorn the 
ordinary fiscal means of absorbing surplus spending power, will 
naturally find it hard to solve the problems of distribution, 


- or to deal effectively with wage-claims. M. Queuille recently 


told his constituents in the Corréze department that ‘‘ the 
French, reputed to be the most intelligent people, have not 
always the civic sense of some of their neighbours, nor are 
they always as reasonable.” These were brave and candid 
words, and if French Ministers would speak more often in 
this strain, and less of the Communist bogy, they would 
be doing a greater service to their country. Unless a strong 
appeal is made to the minds and hearts of Frenchmen, all 
legislative expedients are likely to prove abortive. So long 
as there is no general spirit of co-operation and voluntary 
self-denial, taxation can always be evaded, and price controls 
ignored. Those who are devoted to France, and who believe 
in the democratic institutions which so many Frenchmen 
appear to underrate, can only hope most fervently that the 
virus of civil disobedience, which is poisoning the nation’s 
system—and which is, in part, an evil legacy from the still 
too recent past, when it was patriotic to disobey—can and 
will be extracted by means less odious and less dangerous 
than that of surgical operation. 
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Rouge et Noir 


CONOMIC instability is notoriously the parent of political 

unrest, and at the moment the two most disturbing forces 

in French politics are undoubtedly the Communists and 
the Gaullists. The former suffered a serious loss of prestige 
last year as a result of M. Moch’s firm handling of the strikes, 
which they had intended to paralyse the country. But they 
will no doubt try again this year, and their nuisance-value 
has not yet appreciably declined. 

Nor, we believe, has that of the Gaullist movement, in 
spite of the contrary view expounded—but without much 
evidence—by Professor D. W. Brogan in the Observer of 
January 16. Mr. Brogan is a very great authority on France, 
and it is only with respect and diffidence that we venture to 
suggest his optimism on this subject may be a little premature. 
The analogy between Gaullism and Boulangism—though it 
is naturally seductive to the mind of an historian—has, in 
our opinion, been overworked and is apt to be misleading. 
Not only are the circumstances very different—with the fear 
of Communism to-day a dominating passion ; but the differ- 
ence in ability and stature between the two principals is 
hardly less significant. 

Boulanger’s popularity was chiefly due to a mixture of 
ordinary flapper hero-worship and Bonapartist nostalgia. 
His reputation—while it lasted—was out of all proportion 
to his personal qualities. Quite the contrary is true of de 
Gaulle. The man whose military prescience might have saved 
France from defeat, and whose firmness in the hour of defeat 
inspired other Frenchmen to save their country from dis- 
honour, is no strutting plagiarist of bygone glory, but a hero 
in his own right. De Gaulle is authentically a great man, and 
he has made himself, by practice, a great demagogue as well. . 
The success of his Rally in the elections for the Conseil de la 
République is perhaps more valid evidence on his strength in 
the country than the opinions of those whom Mr. Brogan 
mysteriously calls ‘‘ the well-informed.” These anonymous 
sages may be proved right in the event, and we very much 
hope that they will be. But popular movements are incalcul- 
able, and Fate is perverse—especially at the expense of 
political soothsayers! To us, therefore, it seems that the- 
immediate future of France is a matter of ‘‘ Rouge et Noir ’’— 
possibly in more senses than one. 


A Welcome Visitor 
VU Piece, enone the reality of the Entente Cordiale. has 


been demonstrated afresh by the apparently most 
fruitful conversations which took place in London 
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between M. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, and Mr. 
Bevin in the middle of the month. These conversations only 
lasted for two days, but during that time the world was 
surveyed from China to Peru—and more especially from Indo- 
China to Tripoli and Western Germany. Both Ministers 
expressed themselves highly satisfied with the outcome, and 
M. Schuman said at a Press Conference before he returned 
to Paris that such disagreements as subsisted “‘ were on 
questions of method and timing, rather than principle,’ and 
that ‘‘ he did not attach too much importance to them.”’ He 
also said, on the somewhat contentious subject of the Italian 
Colonies, that he believed a “‘ solution would be found more 
easily than could have been expected previously,” and of the 
projected Occupation Statute that “ Franco-British differ- 
ences had been very sensibly attenuated.”’ 

These téte-d-téte talks between two friendly individuals, 
representing two virtually contiguous and closely allied 
States—whose common interests are so many and obvious, 
but whose mutual misunderstandings are so persistent—are 
surely a good augury for the future of international relations, 
and, in particular, for the meeting of the Brussels Powers’ 
Consultative Council on January 26. Personal contacts of 
this kind are the essential prerequisite of that more gregarious 
diplomacy, in whose name they are so often denounced by 


' silly people. Only at a private meeting can difficulties be 


frankly admitted, concessions freely made, and face-saving 
formule concocted. Without such preliminary contacts, open 
diplomacy will always be a farce—and a dangerous farce. 
M. Schuman and Mr. Bevin are to be congratulated for 
refusing to accept the false doctrine that secrecy signifies 
conspiracy, and for setting an example to the statesmen of 
the world, which we trust will be widely followed. 


France and Germany 


R. WALTER LIPPMANN, writing in his famous 
column on January 8, made some pungent observa- 
tions on Anglo-American policy in Germany and on 
the folly of treating France as “a neurotic poor relation.” 
Great Britain, he said, had definitely decided that it was not 
a European nation—(as a matter of fact we decided this long 
ago !)—and France should therefore be left to manage the 
Germans. The French were not implacably anti-German, 
but they were strongly opposed to Anglo-American policy in 
Germany. - 
We do not presume to agree with these opinions of Mr. 
Lippmann’s in their entirety, interesting and well-pondered 
as his views invariably are. But we believe he is perfectly 
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right in asserting that the French are already showing a 
remarkable lack of vindictiveness in their attitude—at any 
rate in their official attitude—towards the Germans. Mr. 
Eden pointed out in a recent article that French federal 
schemes, though they might not be acceptable to us, were at 
least clear evidence that the French were prepared to co- 
operate with their former enemies. And M. Schuman himself, 
in a statement which he made on the eve of his London visit, 
said that “‘ all idea of hatred and vengeance had gone from 
French policy,” but that ‘‘ there must still be a distinction 
between victor and vanquished ”’ ; and he added significantly 
that what was being written and spoken in Germany to-day 
was contributing to continued French anxiety on the subject 
of security. In spite of the unwarrantable suggestion that 
they have been on terms of rivalry with the Germans for 
a thousand years—(an historical “ howler’? which Mr. 
Churchill would hardly have perpetrated without some 
ulterior motive)—the French, have responded magnificently 
to the Zurich appeal. It is therefore the manifest duty of the 
Americans and ourselves not only to show the utmost deference 
to France’s views and fears, but also to ensure that never 
again is the monster of German militarism allowed to rise. 


Never Again ! 


RENCH misgivings on the score of security are hardly 

to be wondered at, when we consider the reaction of the 

German Press to the measures adopted by the occupying 
Powers for preventing the manufacture of arms or the revival 
of militarism in Western Germany. Not only the Communist 
organs, but a paper such as the Soztaldemokrat, is taking the 
line that the limitations imposed on German industry are 
intended as a protection against economic competition and 
not purely as a safeguard against rearmament; and that, 
moreover, the Occupying Powers “ have contributed little or 
nothing to rooting out the (militaristic) spirit,” since this is to 
be found in “ those circles which have not the worst relations 
with (them).’’ At the same time the Christian Democrat 
paper Der Tag insinuates that the Russian peril will compel 
the Allies to allow the Germans to rearm, since ‘‘ the cardinal 
problem is no longer the security of the Western Powers alone, 
but that of Germany also.”’ 

These calumnious or insidious arguments must be treated 
by the Allies with stern indifference. The Germans have 
forfeited all right to bear arms, and any nation which arms 
them for its own supposed benefit—as the Russians have 
done—will find that it has launched a boomerang. It is 
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welcome news that a Military Security Board has been set 
up in the West—with wide powers of inspection and responsible 
to the Military Governors—and that this has already started 
work. Only Britain, France and the United States are at the 
moment represented on it, but it may later include repre- 
sentatives of the Benelux countries. So long as the policy of 
the Brussels Powers does not weaken in regard to Germany, 
this Board should prove an effective practical means of 
enforcing disarmament. Let us pray that their policy will 
never weaken. 


The Danger of Centralism 


HE Lords’ debate on Foreign Affairs, to which Lord 

Milverton made his outstanding contribution on Indo- 

nesia, was also the occasion of a remarkable speech by 
Lord Vansittart, whose witty and almost conversational style 
of oratory is backed by profound knowledge, and whose views 
on Germany in particular, though execrated by some, are 
listened to with respect by most sensible people. 

Lord Vansittart had been reading the rough draft of the 
new. German Constitution, which had leaked out against the 
wishes of the Parliamentary Council at Bonn. His first im- 
pressions of it were decidedly unfavourable, since he could 
detect in it symptoms of that disastrous centralism, which 
had “‘ given us two world wars.’ The remodelling of the 
Laender and their re-creation as mere “‘ administrative units ”’ ; 
the theory that “‘ federal law overrides Statelaw”’; the revival 
of legislation by decree (such a sinister item in the Weimar 
Constitution) ; the top-heavy financial structure :—against 
these proposed features, and against the tendency to talk in 
Germany to-day ‘‘ of centralised parties, of centralised trade 
unions, of centralised youth movements, and—worst of all— 

of “ what is called the Kasernierte Polizei, ” Lord Vansittart 

felt bound to protest in the strongest terms. If such instruc- 
tions were allowed to develop, they would, he felt, destroy 
all hope of “a genuinely federalised Germany,” which was 
“ the only salvation for Europe.” 

It is presumably too late to return to the old pattern of 
Germany, with monarchical States. The republican pre- 
judice of the Americans is a major obstacle, and anyway the 
historic dynasties would be unlikely at this time of day to 
regain any semblance of their former position. But that is 
no argument at all for the thoroughgoing centralism, which 
seems to be once again in preparation. The Lord Chancellor, 
replying to the debate, assured Lord Vansittart that his 
points would be considered. They certainly deserve to be. 
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Not only the Government, but all politically compos members 
of the public, must bear this danger constantly in mind. 


The Canadian Wheat Contract 


felt by Canadian producers in regard to Canada’s food 

contracts with Britain has been provisionally settled. This 
country has undertaken to buy 140 million bushels of Canadian 
wheat in the crop year 1949-50 at a price of 2 dollars a bushel. 
This, though less than the price for which the producers 
hoped—that is, something nearer the 2 dollars 75 cents which 
is being paid in the United States—is a good deal better than 
the very low price of 1 dollar 55 cents which had been paid 
them up to last August, and may be regarded as reasonable. 
American forecasts already suggest another bumper crop in 
1949; and if this is realised, the world price may fall con- 
siderably. Mr. Gardiner, the Canadian Minister of Agriculture, 
has stated that this interim settlement is what he asked for 
when he visited England in December. 

Improvement in Canada’s trade and exchange position 
has, on the other hand, enabled her to permit Britain to 
resume drawings on the balance of her loan of 1,250 million 
dollars, which was frozen last April. As this balance amounts 
to 235,000,000 dollars (nearly £59 millions sterling), it will 
be of great assistance to this country in making good, so far 
as possible, its defaults on contracts with Canada. 


|: is of some satisfaction to know that one of the grievances 


The Real Issue Postponed 


HE arrangement now announced is provisional only, 

because no attempt has been made to reach a final 

settlement of the United Kingdom’s obligations. These 
are to be disposed of by negotiation not later than July 31, 
1950, by which time the United Kingdom Government will, 
we hope, be in a position to recoup Canadian wheat-growers 
in considerable measure for their losses on the earlier contracts. 
In any case, the new arrangement deals with wheat only ; 
and it is vital that this country should do its utmost to take 
a larger supply of other essential food products from Canada. 
Whatever the reasons of dollar shortage which explain it, 
it is mortifying to be told, as Mr. Harold Wilson has lately 
told the House of Commons, that our new trade agreement 
with Poland includes a considerable consignment of bacon— 
one of the commodities of which, despite our previous under- 
takings, we have been obliged very greatly to reduce, if not 
completely to cancel, our Canadian purchases. 
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A Canadian Review 


UR first article in this number deals with this all- 

important subject. It is written by Mr. Kenneth F. 

Wilson, a Canadian journalist of high authority, whose 
knowledge of the wider aspects of these economic problems 
has been gained by attendance at most of the recent inter- 
national economic conferences. He states the Canadian case 
with studious moderation and with an understanding regard 
for this country’s difficulties ; but no fair-minded person can 
fail to draw from his review two conclusions which are 
profoundly regrettable. The first of these is the special 
harm done to Canada by Mr. Dalton’s unwarranted confidence 
and subsequent discomfiture on the subject of the con- 
vertibility of sterling. This is the root of the loss in which 
we have involved many types of Canadian producer, and 
nothing is of greater importance to Anglo-Canadian relations. 
The other conclusion is equally discomforting, namely, that 
our Government has been addicted to the conclusion of 
disconnected ad hoc arrangements through a multiplicity of 
Government agents without regard to the trade picture as a 
whole and often with small consideration for the Canadian 
interests concerned. 


The Need for Investigation 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS has certainly done much to 

correct the disastrous consequences of Mr. Dalton’s 

optimistic imbecility and also to regulate our method of 
State purchase ; but it is impossible not to feel that the whole 
system is ponderous and in many ways uncontrollable because 
the official agencies which work it are unversed in commerce 
and irresponsible in the sense that they themselves are un- 
affected by the wisdom or unwisdom of their transactions. 
The lack of co-ordination, on the other hand, is shown by the 
Canadian complaint that our Government has directed to 
other markets a considerable number of experts which Canada 
needed and which would have earned Canadian dollars. 
It is high time that the Opposition took the whole of this 
question of Commonwealth trade in hand, because, if it 
continues to be mishandled, it will react calamitously on 
Commonwealth relations, and more particularly on those 
between Britain and Canada. 


Empire Wines 


HE British Empire Producers Organisation has recently 
given another salient example of deterioration in our 
treatment of Empire produce. In a protest about the 
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treatment of Empire wines and spirits addressed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, they aver that the duty on 
Empire light wines is now 114 times the pre-war level, whereas 
for foreign light wines it is only 63 times that level. In heavy 
wines the increases are 6} for the foreign and 10 for the 
Empire product. Empire brandy and rum duties have been 
trebled since 1949. Only in the case of heavy wines has the 
preference been adjusted. Here is another case for investiga- 
tion by the Conservative party. It is of little use to pass 
resounding resolutions at the annual Party Conference, if 
they are not followed up by continuous vigilance and action 
in the House of Commons. 


South Africa 


T is difficult to weight the full significance of recent events 

in South Africa; but that Mr. Malan has stirred the 

smouldering fires of inter-racial turmoil there is no shadow 
of doubt. The riots at Durban, in which the Zulus waged 
savage warfare on defenceless Indians, have been brought to 
an end; but the suddenness and violence of the outbreak 
were, alarming, and thousands of Indians have lost their 
homes and all that they possessed. Racial animosity is a 
many-headed monster, and it is natural that this unprecedented 
outburst should have shaken the European population, 
although its réle for the moment has been only that of restorer 
of the peace. The Government has ordered a judicial inquiry, 
and speculation on the underlying causes is suspended till it 
reports. Meanwhile the financial situation is causing 
anxiety, much aggravated by an almost unprecedented 
drought, and the political situation is in a state of flux. Mr. 
Havenga’s position on the crucial question of native policy is 
still uncertain, and both the main parties are suffering from 
internal unrest. South Africa is always unpredictable, and 
no seer has been foolish enough to risk his reputation on a 
prophecy as to how she will be looking and feeling when the 
present most critical session of Parliament has run its course. 


Sense and Sensibility 


EADERS will, we think, be amused and interested by 
the articles which we publish this month by two distin- 
guished young Conservatives, giving diametrically 
opposite answers to the question ‘ ‘Should we have a Policy ?” 
The question itself is, of course, academic, since the Party 
has already foreshadowed its programme in literature, which 
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has been endorsed by Party leaders and Party Conferences ; 
and since there is no doubt that before the election it will have 
been still more precisely and concisely formulated. But 
whatever the “ Party line,” it is perfectly obvious that not 
everyone in the Party thinks or feels alike, and that important 
divergences of outlook may be found behind the smiling 
facade of uniformity, which even the best of Parties is bound 
to present.to the popular gaze ! 

Mr. Douglas-Home and Sir Edward Boyle, though they 
are both of them wholeheartedly Conservatives, represent 
entirely different points of view, and it is just as well that 
they should be stated publicly by exponents of such marked 
ability. The difference between them may be considered as 
the difference between Sense and Sensibility—Sir Edward 
embodying the former and Mr. Home the latter! Both 
attitudes are surely desirable in the Party, but each would 
benefit from a strong admixture of the other ; and the ideal 
Conservative is probably the man (or woman) who can com- 
bine the romantic temperament and loyalty on principle to 


' Crown, Constitution and Commonwealth, with a capacity to 


approach the detailed problems of politics in a matter-of-fact 
and empirical spirit. Change is inexorable, but it must never 
be too sudden or too sweeping ; and we must never allow 
ourselves to degenerate into mere opportunists, or lose sight 
of the distant summits in our preoccupation with the daily 
task. 


A Great Comedian 


HE sudden death of Tommy Handley on January 9 has 

created a distinct vacuum in the lives of about half the 

population, and has been genuinely lamented by the 
widest possible variety of people. The famous wireless 
programme, of which Mr. Handley was the star, had recently 
celebrated its 300th birthday, and the strain of performing 
every week to an audience invisible indeed, but of such truly 
awe-inspiring dimensions, must have seriously weakened him 
in the long run, though to the listener he always seemed the 
most robust and carefree of men. 

Even admirers of “ Itma” have found it rather difficult 
to account for its phenomenal success. Probably the best 
attempt at an analysis was that made by Mr. Harold Nicolson 
in his essay on The English Sense of Humour, which appeared 
in such a limited edition that many of our readers may be 
unfamiliar with it. Of the ‘“ Itma’”’ performances he writes : 
“They are packed with . . . denials of expectation, releases 
from constraint, and automatisms contrasting with free 
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activities ; they exploit the naive-comic, absent-mindedness, 
all forms of rigidity or pretension, self-importance, and 
professionalism ; they provide a constant recurrence of the 
inconsequent. They possess qualities moreover which render 
them specifically English. They are good-humoured, kindly, 
optimistic, and contain little that is malicious or offensive. 
And they are comforting, in that they Suggest feelings of 
inferiority to nobody except to colonels and foreigners.”’ 

But, of course, true comedy defies analysis. What is 
certain, is that Mr. Handley was the life and soul of ‘‘ Itma ”’ ; 
and that, in spite of the brilliance of script-writer and sup- 
porting cast, the programme has not survived him. We 
salute a great English comedian. 
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SHOULD WE HAVE A POLICY? 


NO 
By THe Hon. Wititam Douc ias-HomME 


y HY have you become a Conservative?” said a 

\ 4 friend to me the other day. 

“‘ Because, in Conservatism, lies the wily hope 
of the future,’’ I replied. 

‘“‘ But you’ve got no policy,” he said. 

‘* Precisely,” I replied. 

There, in that brief exchange of dialogue, lies the answer to 
the question, “‘ Do we deserve to win in 1950?” In my 
view we deserve to win only if we have brought home to the 
electors the fundamental function of Conservatism. We do 
not deserve to win if, in 1950, the majority—and in that 
number I include a large percentage of Conservatives—are 
still expressing the superficial, unimaginative view of those 
who criticise our so-called lack of Policy. 

To accuse the Conservative Party of lacking a Policy—an 
accusation usually levelled by political surface-feeders and 
materialists—is wholly to misunderstand the essence of 
Conservatism. I would even go further and say that to stump 
around the country, talking of charters for this, that, and the 
other, in an endeavour to nail a Conservative Policy to the 
electoral mast, is one of the surest ways of losing the next 
General Election. We will gain nothing by presenting 
ourselves to the country in the pale-pink coats of imitation 
Socialism. Let us rather go to the country, unashamedly, 
wearing the Tory Blue of Liberty upon our helms. 

If we are to win in 1950 we must bring home to the electors 
the only fundamental political truth. We must re-emphasise— 
in the face of the strongest temptation to do otherwise— 
Disraeli’s dictum that Conservatism is the expression of the 
will of the people at any particular time—and that it is 
hothing more than that. Indeed, what could be more than 
that ? If it is the people’s will—and I believe that it is—that 
the planners should be curbed and that the machine-approach 
to politics, as exemplified by the Socialists, should give place 
to the human touch of the true democrat, then let us say so, 
That is our target; that is the bull’s-eye of our ambition. 
Let us, therefore, concentrate on that and that alone. We 
must eschew Policy-hunting, for, like heresy-hunting, its 
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appeal is largely to the narrow-minded and the bigoted. We 
must inform the electors that—of all the impedimenta 
necessary to a political party—its Policy is easily the least 
important. A Policy is, after all, no more than a makeshift 
plan, whereas the importance of a politician—if indeed he 
has any individual importance—lies in his approach to the 
eternal and fundamental issues which affect the destiny of 
Man. We must, for this reason, show the electors that to 
vote for a politician because of his Policy is as irrelevant and 
immoral and shortsighted as it would be for a woman to 
accept a suitor because of his financial prospects. We must, 
in short, deny the assertion of the Socialists (implicit in their 
Policy, if not expressed in words) that it is only through 
finance that happiness—politically and individually—can be 
attained. 

“Ah,” says my bigoted and reactionary friend, with 
whose opinion: we have already become familiar, ‘‘ Ah, but 
you cannot expect to win an election on a negative pro- 
gramme.” 

“ Why not ? ” say I. 

And, after all, why not ? 

To-day the world is moving at a break-neck speed. Every 
Tom, Dick and Harry has a Policy ; on every soap-box stands 
some quack with a policy for sale. We have to point out 
that Policies are man-made and, as such, are suspect to the 
mth degree. Nor is there anything negative in such an 
approach. There is nothing negative in telling the electors 
that Policies are pitfalls, bottle-necks, and normally unwork- 
able, because they are the theoretical conclusions reached by 
man for dealing with the utterly imponderable—which is 
human nature in the mass. There is nothing negative in the 
action of the A.A. man who signals cars to slow down on an 
icy stretch of road. And never was the road of politics more 
icebound than it is to-day. 

“How unconstructive to be an A.A. man in politics!” 
says my conventional friend, ‘‘ How unromantic ! ”’ 

Nonsense. Let me carry on this motoring simile a stage 


further. Let me liken the Conservative Party to the brake | 


on a motor car and the Socialists and so-called revolutionaries 
to the accelerator—which is pressed against the floorboards 


of the car. Let us ask ourselves whether it is not more > 


unusual—and therefore more romantic—to press the brake 
than it is to stand—in common with the popular 
reactionaries—on the’ accelerator. Mankind, as I have said, 
is streaming down an autobahn, constructed by himself, at 
break-neck speed. All the Policy-produced cars are, in 
theory, heading somewhere, but in fact the vast majority 
are heading for a crash. Steered by Socialist drivers, with 
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Communist back-seat advisers, they hurtle along—heading 
either for disaster or disillusionment or, like the Red Queen 
in Alice Through the Looking Glass, wasting an unlimited 
amount of energy in order merely to remain upon the spot 
they started from! How refreshing, how comforting, how 
wise—under such conditions—to be negative and press the 
brake and cease this panic rush towards an unknown destina- 
tion in these mass-produced conveyances, with those whose 
policies are only underwritten by themselves! How much 
better to pull into the side of the highway—to consult the 
map and the wishes of our passengers—and finally to decide 
where we want to go, if, indeed, we want to go anywhere, and 
how fast we need to go to reach our destination before dusk. 

“‘ My dear fellow,”’ says my unimaginative friend, ‘‘ I can’t 
make head or tail of what you’re saying. You seem to expect 
the electors to vote for a party whose war-cry is ‘ Vote Con- 
servative and press the brake!’ You're entirely uncon- 
structive.” 

Superficially, of course, that’s true. Superficially Con- 
servatism is unconstructive. But it is only unconstructive 
in the sense that it does not try to destroy tradition in order 
to construct according to a modern plan. Instead, it conserves 
what is good from the past. That is why it should, on 
occasions, apply the brake to the car of State, lest it fall to 
pieces in the hands of theorists, politico-mechanics and the 
like. In short, Conservatism is deliberately unconstructive 
in order to be constructive. And in these modern days such 
restraint is wholly revolutionary. 

‘““My dear boy,” says my prehistoric friend, “ Don’t be 
ridiculous! Who ever heard of a ‘Conservative being 
revolutionary ? ”’ 

And yet ’tis so. Modern politics are paradoxical. It is no 
longer revolutionary to be a Socialist—it is commonplace. 
It is no longer rebellious to strive to establish new political 
theories—it is routine. It is no longer anarchy to attempt to 
overthrow kings and constitutions—it is merely the hobby 
of the unimaginative and imitative political sheep—the kind 
of sheep who go on jumping a hurdle after it has been removed. 
,On the other hand, it is revolutionary to conserve ; it needs 
“a progressive to cry “‘ Halt.’”” Among a human race, devoted 
to an almost pathological degree to planning, it needs the 
independent courage of the individualist not to plan. 

* But you've got to plan, my dear dreamer,” says my 
friend, “‘ To abstain from planning, in a world on the verge 
of economic chaos, is to invite disaster. To ignore the tendency 
of the workers to content themselves with drawing too large 
wages for too little work is to imperil the financial future of 
the country.”’ 
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I do not agree. I do not agree that the world’s headlong 
rush towards disaster is due to economic causes. It is due to 
human weaknesses—rapacity and greed and selfishness. If 
the individuals, who in the mass are sound and honest, are 
allowed to exercise their honesty, untrammelled by the State, 
it follows that the economic situation will adjust itself accord- 
ingly. And, if it doesn’t, then it never will. As regards the 
workers’ wages, let the individual industries adjust their 
differences according to a covenant between employer and 
employed. Surely the trade unions are powerful enough to 
deal with the employers and the workers when occasion 
demands their intervention. And let the State step in only 
when injustice, on the one side or the other, threatens to 
disturb the harmony that can and must exist between the 
human elements in any industry. For the State to intervene 
in disputes between management and worker is as unwise as 
it would be for the umpire in a Test Match to try to tell Sir 
Donald Bradman how to hold his bat. The umpire’s function 
is to see that play is fair, and it is nothing more than 
that. 

“My dear fellow,” says my scoffing opponent, ‘‘ You’re 
talking like a missionary in a cannibal camp.” . 

“ All right,” say I, ‘‘ If one has to be cooked, surely it is 
better and more in good taste to be cooked with faith in 
human nature than without. For are we not all missionaries 
in cannibal camps ? ” 

Very well then. Let us go before the electors in 1950 
without flamboyant policies and theoretical perfections and 
political elixirs as our stock-in-trade. Let us rather be like 
policemen, helping the children over the High Street in the 
rush hour ; the signalman, holding the express until the local 
train is through ; the pilot, steering the fog-bound liner past 
the under-water rocks. Let us laugh at those who call us 
unromantic and unconstructive, for we know better. Let us 
be patient with those who say that we have no Policy, when 
our Policy is to conserve. And, above all, let us not be 
ashamed of calling ourselves Conservatives. 

When we realise what it is that we have to conserve, we 


should be proud to use that name—not shamefaced, as are 


some of us. ; | 
‘“‘ What are you trying to conserve ? ” asks my friend. 
“‘ The Constitution,” I reply. 


There is the réle of the Conservative Party—its eternal, . 


glorious, utterly necessary réle. The Constitution must be 
preserved. To do so is a full-time job. Never was it harder 
than it is to-day—and never was it more essential. That is 
why we have no time for Policy-hunting. That is why we 
have, or should have, no time to waste insulting our opponents. 
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Our whole energy must be devoted to one thing—preserving 
the Constitution. 

‘“‘ And you’re going to do that,” asks my sarcastic friend, 
“ by getting in without a Policy?” , 

“‘ We are going to do that,”’ I reply, ‘‘ if we can convince 
the electors that the rights of man are in danger and that they 
must be preserved.” 

We have to convince the electors that, through the Con- 
servative Party, runs the thread of continuity that holds the 


_ purpose of democracy intact. We are willing to accept as 


our opponents the theorists and the planners—we are even 
willing to allow them to put their theories into practice and 
to exercise their plans—as now. We can even support them 
up to a point in certain instances. But we must reserve the 
right to differ from their point of view. It is the right to 
differ that must, at all costs, be conserved. We must bring 
home to the electors that—in the Conservative Party—that 
fundamental right holds a place second to none in importance. 
That is all it is. It is the right of one man to say to another 
man, ‘‘ I disagree.’’ That is all, and that is everything. We 
must remember that man was born to err, and that, therefore, 
every action must be checked, and the checking apparatus 
kept in trim. 

“In fact,” says my amusing friend, ‘‘ you are asking the 
people to vote you into power so that they can tell you you 
are wrong ! ”’ 

“Yes,” Ireply. “‘ Exactly so.” 

The fundamental danger in politics to-day is the denial of 
the right of man to disagree. The Socialists, in their wild 
and rather naive enthusiasm, are apt to assume that they are 
right. From that it is only a short step to the Communist 
theory, which asserts, “‘ We are right. Therefore, anybody 
who disagrees with us is wrong. Therefore, such people must 
be suppressed.”’ 

Such a theory is death to humanity—such a theory is the 
negation of natural law and will lead to the ultimate degrada- 
tion of humanity. Carried to its logical conclusion, such a 
theory means that a measure brought up in Parliament (if 
there still is a Parliament!) and rejected by the electors (if 
there are still electors!) will be put into law because the 
politicians know (1) that they are right ; (2) that it is right 
to pass into law what is right; and (3) that it is right to 
suppress those who think they have the right to criticise 
those who know that they are right ! 

It should be the Conservative Policy to bring home 
to the electors the fact that nobody is right—nobody at 
all. 
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“T see,” says my friend, ‘‘ you want to win an election 


on a negative Policy, which says that everybody (including . 


_ yourself !) is wrong ? ” 

I answer, “‘ Yes, I do.” 

It is only by teaching the electors that their politicians 
are human beings and fallible, as such, and never indispensable, 
that democracy can be preserved. It is only thus that freedom 
can be retained. 

Well, then, do we deserve to win in 1950? Yes, but only 
provided that the electors are taught that there is more value 
in the politician who admits that he may be wrong than in 
the politician who asserts that he is always right. If the 
electors learn that, then we will win, and democracy—for a 
long time ahead—will be conserved, and the Divine Right of 
Man, which is the right to oppose, will have been preserved 
from those who seek—perhaps unwittingly, but none the less 
effectively—to take that right away. 

“‘So,”” yawns my friend, “ you expect to win by telling 
the electors to oppose you! ” 

“Yes,” I reply. 

“You've got a hope! ”’ says he. 

“* Precisely,” I reply. 

In fact, it is the only hope. 

WILLIAM DovuGLaAs-HoME. 
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SHOULD WE HAVE A POLICY? 
YES 


By Str Epwarp Boy _e, Bart. 


S I sit at my desk, I well remember the first meeting of 

the Conservative Central Council that I ever attended. 

It was in the Spring of 1946. There was a motion on 
the Agenda (not for the first or last time!) demanding a 
Conservative Policy. A distinguished, elderly Conservative 
rose toreply. All this talk of a policy, he said, was superfluous : 
let us get down to the vastly more important, and fundamen- 
tal, business of formulating Conservative principles. There 
was some cheering, and I forget whether the original motion 
was carried or defeated. For at this point, I suddenly felt 
angry. I remembered how Halifax, the great Trimmer, 
complained that the most foolish notions were christened 
“ fundamental” by their authors. I thought of a discussion 
which I had attended, a few nights before, on the Trade 
Cycle and how we could secure a high and stable level of 
employment. Surely this was a matter far more practical, 
and far more significant, than the precise formulation of Party 


.principles ? 


One of the truest remarks on politics I have ever heard 
was spoken by Mr. Robert Boothby in the Oxford Union : 
the motto of the Conservative party, he said, should be, “‘ To 
hell with dogma.” Every political principle tends to become 
a dogma, a fixed point in our thinking: and I do believe 
that the future of the Conservative party depends on our 
ridding ourselves of the dogmatic parasite, which has fed so 
gluttonously on the political credit of our opponents. Let 
us all realise that there is no simple, straightforward set of 
political principles which can be applied to all problems as 
they arise. The concern of the statesman is, directly, with 
the problems themselves. Towards their solution he will 
bring that combination of experience, learning, and moral . 
intuition, that we may—if we will—call his principles. But he. 
must always be ready to criticise these principles in the light 
of ripening experience, or more exact learning. It is by his 
policy, and not by his principles, that he will ultimately be 
Judged. 

T know that this opinion will not be generally popular. I 
shall be told that it is morally objectionable, and out of 
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keeping with Conservative tradition. Let me deal with the 
latter charge first. Personally, I am, not convinced of its 
relevance. The primary object of the Conservative policy is 
not, after all, to perpetuate a tradition within itself, but to 
offer to the people, to-day, the best possible alternative 
Government. But I am glad to be able to find at least one 

eat Conservative on my side. Arthur James Balfour, at 
the end of his life, was asked by his niece, Mrs. Dugdale, what 
he thought the principles of Conservatism were. ‘‘ I suppose,” 
he replied, “‘ the principles of common sense, to do what seems 
to be the right thing in a given case. If you ask me to give 
{a young man] principles to guide himself, I will answer that 
men have been asking for those ever since history began, 
They have been asking for clear simple rules—but the more 
effort has been made to produce those abstract rules—the 
greater has been the confusion and the controversy.’”’ Balfour 
went on to remind his niece that he had not been for nothing 
the Defender of Philosophic Doubt ! 

It is significant that Mrs. Dugdale admits that she records 
this talk ‘‘ with hesitation.’”’ She tries to make us believe that 
Balfour was not being serious, but was revelling in his well- 
known love of debate for its own sake. Even to-day, there 
are many Conservatives who would frown at the philosophy 
of ‘‘ doing the right thing in a given case.’”’ Yet I believe 
that it is the only philosophy that will get us out of our present 
mess, and I do not see that it is open to the moral objections 
that have been brought against it. To say that every principle 
is susceptible of criticism is not to say that all principles are 
equally good or equally worthless. But it is true, in my 
opinion, that no political decision can be justified on the 
grounds of principle alone. In the last analysis, every political 
decision must be justified on its own merits, as a particular 
attempt to solve a particular problem. 

' All this will seem very abstract. But I do believe that it 
has a direct reference to party politics at the present day. 
Since the last election, the Conservative Opposition in the 
House of Commons have, in fact, been pursuing the 
“empirical ’’’ approach which I have. just outlined (it is, 
indeed, very hard for an Opposition Party to do anything 
else). Not only have the Opposition attempted to deal with 


each Government measure on its individual merits, but they — 


have welcomed any signs that the Government were prepared 
to adopt the same approach ; for example, Mr. Morrison’s 
obiter dictum that it was up to nationalisers to prove their 
case. But the Government, with rare exceptions, have been 
shackled to dogma. Instead of resolutely facing the problems 
that confronted them on their advent to power, they tried 
to make all their political decisions conform to the establish- 
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ment of a Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain. It is 
quite true that, in the last year or so, the Economic Crisis— 
and Dr. Dalton’s tenure of the Exchequer—have forced the 
Government somewhat to change its tune. Expedients have 
had to be devised, and speeches made, which cannot have 
been altogether to the Socialist taste. Thus it is remarkable— 
and welcome—to find Sir Stafford Cripps addressing a working- 
class audience in these terms: ‘‘ You must not,” he said, 
“accept any further advance in social standards or wage 
levels until we have been able to increase the production of 
our industries . . . and anyway our first obligation is to 
make our country economically independent, and we have 
not nearly accomplished this as yet.’”’ One wonders what 
would have been the reaction if a Conservative speaker had 
used these words a year ago! But it would be most unwise 
to deduce too much from Sir Stafford’s flashes of true states- 
manship. 

If anyone doubts my word, let him read the report of the 
debate on the Iron and Steel Bill. Here is an absolutely clear 
case of a Government refusing to attempt to justify a political 
decision on its own merits. In all the annals of the House of 
Commons, there can never have been a more complete, or 
more cogent, speech delivered against a proposed measure 
than that of Sir Andrew Duncan in this debate. Sir Andrew 
did not concern himself with any questions of abstract 
principle ; the word Socialism does not appear in his speech 
at any point. His only premiss was short and indisputable— 
our need to win the present economic struggle. His conclusion 
was that “‘ this industry is doing very well. There is an onus 
on the Government to show that under any change they can 
do better. They have not discharged this onus.” 

The Government made no attempt to reply to these 
arguments on their own ground. All through the debate, 
speakers from the Government front bench were trying to 
lure the argument back to the field of “first principles.’ 
There was a very queer argument from Mr. Morrison that 
‘we should take the logical next step. and take over the 
industry,” which raises the interesting question of the precise 

stelation between Britain’s battle for economic survival and 
the principles of formal logic. But the most remarkable 
speech came from Sir Stafford Cripps. “‘ If,’’ he said, ‘‘ there 
must be a large element of monopoly control in this vital 
element of our industrial economy, that control must be 
public and not private. No live and effective democracy can, 
in the circumstances, decide otherwise.’’ (My italics.) This is 
a most extraordinary argument. One of the first concerns of 
a “live and effective democracy ” would surely be to try to 
pay its own way in the world, and to eschew any policy which 
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might hinder this end. But the most disturbing feature of 
this argument is its determinist bias ; its air of “ we had no 
choice to do other than we did.’’ It is just this kind of argu- 
ment which leads many to the conclusion that Socialism can 
never be an effective barrier against a totalitarian régime. 
I do not mean to imply for a moment—nothing could be 
further from my intention—that Sir Stafford is himself of a 
totalitarian frame of mind. I only wish to point out that 
exactly the same argument can be used to defend measures 
of which Sir Stafford himself would profoundly disapprove. 
There is nothing to prevent a Communist or a Fascist, at a 
later date, justifying his policy on the grounds that it was the 
only one possible for ‘‘a live and effective democracy ”’ to 
adopt. 

Within a measurable time from now there will be a reaction 
against the present Government. When that time comes, 
there will, in all probability, be strong pressure to return to 
“ sound Conservative principles ”’ ; to replace Socialist dogma 
with a counter-dogma drawn largely from the fag-ends of 
1gth century political and economic theory. I believe that 
it is the fear of an ultra-Conservative reaction that keeps 
many, who are no friends to Socialism, from giving active 
support to the Conservative Party to-day. The future of the 
Conservative Party, and the continued existence of Britain 
as a democratic country will, I suggest, rest largely on our 
ability to falsify those fears. We must provide a Government 
that will take necessary decisions without hedging ; a Govern- 
ment that is prepared to take unpopular measures in order to 
return to national solvency and national security. 

Certainly it is not too soon for us to think about policy ; 
to consider some of those problems that will soon be con- 
fronting us. 


2k * * * * * 


First, there is the forthcoming General Election. 

I am quite sure that the most important task of a candidate 
is not the conversion of his opponents, but to ensure that the 
largest possible number of his supporters actually come to / 
the polls. There is only one way that this task can be achieved, 
and that is by the personal influence, both of the candidate 
himself and of keen Conservatives within the division. I do 
not mean that public meetings are not important; on the ~ 
contrary, they are a most valuable means of procuring 
publicity and of making people realise that a campaign is on. 
But it has to be remembered that only a small proportion of 
the electorate actually attend these meetings. 

I am sure it is absolutely vital that all candidates should 
have a thorough knowledge of those subjects which most 
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closely touch the lives of the bulk of the electorate: food, 
housing, national insurance and taxation. With regard to 
the broader issues of politics, I am sure we have always to 
remember that the average elector, Conservative or Socialist, 
likes to have politics presented in good set terms of black and 
white ; he cannot appreciate the intervening shades of grey. 
That is to say, when presenting a policy to the electorate, it 
is no good indulging in judicious balance or erudite modera- 
tion! A fortnight ago, I was talking to a highly intelligent 
branch of Young Conservatives. They complained that they 
could not understand, at all, the present Conservative attitude 
towards nationalisation. Either nationalisation was a good 
thing or a bad thing ; since we had declared that, on principle, 
it was a bad thing, denationalisation, on our return to 
power, would be the only honest course! I do feel strongly 
that our appeal to the electors must be as straightforward, 
and as unambiguous, as possible. - We should concentrate 
forcefully on a few themes: the need for Britain to return to 
greatness, the possibilities of our Commonwealth and Empire, 
the need for hard work to promote national solvency, and 
the harm done to civic morality by five years of Socialist 
Government—we must present these highly unsophisticated 
ideas in a few telling words. 

I do not, however, think that any candidate can afford to 
be without some knowledge of the more academic side of 
politics, so that he can deal swiftly and forcefully with con- 
sciously erudite cross-questions. In particular, he should be 
prepared to take the counter-offensive whenever he is chal- 
lenged (as he will be countless times) about ‘‘ twenty years 
of Tory misrule.”” I am sure that “ask your dad”’ will be 
the foundation of Labour policy at the next election; we 
must try to turn it into a boomerang. 

Finally, let me say a word about literature. I believe that 
it is the simplest literature, pushed through letter-boxes, 
which is the most effective, especially illustrated broadsheets. 
The more “‘ high-powered ”’ literature, issued from the Con- 
servative Political Centre, has, to be honest, a fairly limited 
public, even among keen Conservatives. Since I started 
Campaigning in an industrial constituency, I have tried to 


; discover how many people have actually read and digested 


“the Industrial Charter. The results have, so far, been much 
as I expected ! 


* * * * * * 


It would be foolish to attempt to write in great detail about 
foreign policy. I cannot tell what turn the situation in the 
Middle East may have taken even by the time that this 
article goes to press.. I would only urge, as strongly as I 
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can, that the Conservative party should end the anarchy in 
its ranks, and evolve, as soon as possible, a coherent policy 
towards Palestine and the Middle East. On the critical 
question of a de facto recognition of the Israeli Government, 
there is, admittedly, much to be said on both sides. The 
case for sending representatives to Tel Aviv has been put 
powerfully by Mr. Churchill himself, Mr. Eden, and Mr. 
Boothby. On the other hand there is good sense behind 
Mr. Mayhew’s reply, that ‘‘ Before recognition we must have 
some assurance . . . . about any further claims there might 
be by the Jewish authorities against neighbouring states.” 
Mr. Churchill himself touched on the crux of the matter, when 
he remarked that ‘‘ If Transjordan is attacked, and we are 
drawn in, this might bring us into direct dispute with the 
U.S.A.” It is surely unwise-to suppose that Anglo-American 
relations over Palestine would necessarily be eased, in the 
long run, by a de facto recognition of Israel here and now. 
(I hope that I shall not be interpreted as wishing to give any 
support to anti-Semitism, of which there is far too much, both 
in the Conservative party and in the country as a whole.) 

With regard to Europe, I do not think any Conservative 
would dispute Mr. Churchill’s words that “‘ At the present 
time the only sure foundation of peace and of the prevention 
of actual war rests upon strength.” This strength, as Mr. 
Eden reminded us at Llandudno, rests on three great unities : 
unity with Western Europe, unity across the Atlantic, and 
unity within the British Commonwealth and Empire. 

It is only when we begin to define these unities that dis- © 
agreements begin to arise. First, what exactly do we 
mean by unity with Western Europe? It is the Socialist 
belief—reiterated in the last debate on foreign affairs—that 
no Western Union can be of any lasting value, unless all its 
members accept the need for a Planned Economy on the 
Socialist model. Mr. Churchill in his speech at the Hague 
Conference referred only to ‘‘ mutual aid in the economic 
field and joint military defence ’’: but he went on, rather 
ominously, to add that “‘ A parallel policy of closer political 
unity . . . . involves some sacrifice or merger of national 
sovereignty.” In my opinion—and I think it will be shared © 
by many—the association of Great Britain with the other — 
members of Western Europe should be strictly limited to 
measures of co-operation and mutual aid. We must at the 
present time, reject utterly any suggestion that we should 
participate in a common currency, a common budget, a Cus- 
toms Union, or a common Parliament. Ifa Western Union is 
to be shaped after the manner of a European Federation, we 
can only be, in Mr. Amery’s words, “‘ friendly and co-operative 
neighbours, as Canada is with the United States.” 
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n Secondly, there is the unity across the Atlantic. I am 
y profoundly convinced that the “ fraternal union’ between 
ut England and the U.S.A., of which Mr. Churchill spoke at 
4 Fulton, should not be extended to involve a close, written 
e 
t 
r 
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alliance. Anyone who has travelled at all in the U.S.A. must 
have realised that the anti-imperialist sentiment in that 
country is still very strong. It would be impossible for us to 
enter into a formal alliance, except on terms incompatible 


e with our Imperial interests and responsibilities. The growth 
it of internationalist feeling in the U.S.A. has been the most 
joyful event of the last five years. We should beware of 
n taking any step which might provoke a renewed outburst of 
re isolationism. 
le Finally, I come to the third and greatest unity—the 
n Commonwealth and Empire. I need say little here, since 
le this is to be the subject of the next Charter. No doubt Mr. 
N. Butler’s Committee will have given considerable attention to 
ry the possibility of devising new machinery for integrating 
h Imperial Defence: and to the prospects of a new Dominion, 
formed out of the British West Indies and British Guiana. I 
ve hope that a future Conservative Minister of Education will 
at devote some effort to the spreading of knowledge of the 
mm Commonwealth and Empire in secondary schools. At the 
I. moment, the number of citizens who. understand even the 
5 difference between a Colony and a Dominion is disturbingly 
id small. I hope, also, that in our right and proper concern for 
e. the safeguarding and development of Imperial Preference, we 
S- will not forget that this is only one facet of Imperial economic 
ve co-operation. Mr. Stanley was wise to warn us, at Llandudno, 
Pf that the flag does not cover the fallacy ! 
ts * * * * * * 
he At home, one of the principal tasks of a Conservative 
ue Government will be the radical overhaul of our whole 
uc apparatus of administration and control. People often ask 
er Conservatives what controls they would remove, if they were 
al in power. This is not an easy question to answer, so far as 
al physical controls are concerned ; since the existence of these 
ed = controls is a sign that we are overstraining our economy, and 
er ‘. that the first task to be done is to bring an end to our condition 
to of suppressed inflation. But I think it is safe to say that one 
he of the first controls to be removed would be the Control of 
ld Engagement Order. As Mr. Eccles pointed out recently in i] 
1S- the House of Commons, there are only two methods of i 
iS'|+ manning the less attractive industries under conditions of 
we full employment: the first is by direction of labour, the 
ve second is by.a policy which accords higher wages and different 
conditions for workers in these industries. It is no good 
2-2 i 
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thinking that, under conditions of full employment, we 
can altogether eschew the expedient of “ tit-bits.”” Adam 
Smith said that of all types of luggage, human beings were 
the hardest to transport : we might say that of all types of 
material, human beings are the hardest to “‘ plan.” 

By the time a Conservative Government is returned to 
power, we shall have more evidence as to where reform is 
needed in the organisation of the nationalised industries. 
Colonel Lancaster has outlined a scheme for the Coal Industry, 
wherein the Area Boards would be reduced in number, and 
made largely autonomous, while the Coal Board itself 
could be concentrated on the functions of leadership and 
guidance. It is much to be hoped, also, that a Conservative 
Government will pronounce more definitely on the parlia- 
mentary responsibility of ministers to answer questions on 
nationalised industries. We must try to ensure that the 
fiction of “state monopolies responsible to the People” is 
based on the minutest substratum of fact. 

As to Housing, I cannot help feeling that the most important 
objective, even more than the acceleration of house-building, 
is the reduction of costs. If our talk of ‘‘a property-owning 
democracy ”’ is to be more than mere phrase-making, we must 
build houses at prices that people can afford. Mr. Bevan, 
who knows on which side his bread is dry, has not published 
figures of final house-costs: but the average cost of a local 
authority house to-day, is at least £1,400. The Socialist 
love of ‘‘ quantitative programmes ’”’ has, I think, misled 
many into attaching too much importance to quantity of 
output, and not enough to the price per unit. In the long 
run, it is the second of these which is economically the more 
decisive. 

Another task for a Conservative Government will be to sort 
out afresh, the respective spheres of Local and Central 
administration. One of the worst features of the Government 
has been its persistent undermining of local municipal institu- 
tions. There is also the question of Local Government 
Finance: the Act of 1948 will certainly not equalise the rate 
burden, and calls urgently for revision. 


* * * * * 2k 


I have left to the end the most difficult question. I spoke 
earlier about the need to return to national solvency. That is 
the most important objective of all. At the present moment 
we are living on American charity, and beyond our means. 
Sooner or later we shall have to economise, and it will probably 
be a Conservative Government which will first make these 
economies. Wherever they are made, they are going to 
hurt. How, then, shall we be able to secure working-class 
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acquiescence, and avoid a situation in which organised labour 
is able to hold the country up to ransom until a Socialist 
Government is returned once more 

I am not going to pretend that there is any short and easy 
answer to this question. It would be possible to alter the 
system of P.A.Y.E.: it would be possible to devise a scheme 
whereby a reduction in the rate of food subsidies would be 
balanced, for the lowest income-groups, by a reduction or 
remission of national insurance contributions—these and 
many other expedients will suggest themselves. The fact is 
that we have got to live, as a nation, within our means: and 
we cannot govern, as a Party, without some measure of 
working-class acquiescence. Surely this strengthens the case 
which I was endeavouring to state earlier : it is not too soon 
for us to think about policy. 


EDWARD BOYLE. 


CANADA AND BRITAIN 
A CANADIAN ECONOMIST’S REVIEW 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 


AD Shakespeare been living in these times, he would 
no doubt have agreed that the course of trade, as well 
as that of true love, ‘‘ never did run smooth.” 

Anglo-Canadian trade relations since the war have been 
no exception to this rule. There has been no deadlock or 
_ breakdown, thanks in large measure to the saving grace of 
E.C.A. expenditures, but friction and deterioration have 
punctuated the admittedly difficult years following on the 
extraordinary effort of the war. And there is a strongly-held 
view among traders and Government officials alike that 
London has been unnecessarily tardy in coming to grips with 
many of the problems raised by the breakdown of pre-war 
convertibility. For example, it took close on two years for 
Britain to give priority to the Canadian market in respect of 
cotton textiles. Yet cotton textiles are a traditional and 
major source of dollar earnings for Britain. 

Another contention frequently heard is that, until quite 
recently, no attempt has been made to treat Anglo-Canadian 
trade relations on other.than an ad hoc basis. Lacking long- 
term perspective, individual problems have thus become 
unnecessarily difficult and contentious, especially when 
attempts at their solution were left until the eleventh hour. 
More recently the chief concern at Ottawa and in the Dominion 
has been the acceleration of bilateral or barter deals between 
Britain -and a score of nations of great or less importance. 
The immediate reaction to such arrangements is to believe . 
that steel, machinery and other items which Canadians need — 
and would buy, are being traded for newsprint, timber, bacon, 
eggs and other commodities which Canada has to sell, thus | 
short-circuiting Anglo-Canadian channels of trade. This view 
overlooks several fundamentals, namely, that these deals are 
invariably outside the dollar area and tend to establish a 
pattern of balanced exchange. They usually involve countries 
with highly-regulated State-controlled purchasing authorities. 
Canada is, of course, not in the sterling area, has little or no 
inclination to State trading, yet has trade balances with most 
sterling countries that are presently overwhelmingly in her 
favour. Canada might, therefore, be merely roasting her own 
goose by embarking on widespread barter deals. 
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These technical but common-sense objections to Anglo- 
Canadian barter are usually overlooked in common discussion. 
But there is another very disturbing feature of the barter- 
bilateral problem. It is Canada’s fear that such transactions 
merely build a picket fence around the sterling trading area, 
thus freezing the British economy on a level which is non- 
competitive with North America and postponing, perhaps 
indefinitely, the ultimate return to convertibility. 


THE PATTERN OF ANGLO-CANADIAN TRADE 


In pre-war days and when Canada had fair-sized farm 
crops to sell at reasonable prices, the level of Canadian exports 
to Britain ran something better than $300,000,000 annually. 
Canadian imports from Britain were about one-third of that 
amount. But the gap was readily bridged by what is often 
described in the phrase ‘“‘ Atlantic triangle.” This is taken 
to mean that Canada sold heavily in Britain (and Europe) 
and that she used the proceeds to pay for very substantial 
imports from the United States. In financial terms it meant 
that Canada took much of her excess sterling and European 
currency to New York, and used it to pay her United States 


: trade bills. 


This explanation represents a considerable  over- 
simplification of what actually took place. In terms of 
physical trade, a highly complex interchange of products all 
around the world was necessary to make this “ triangle ’”’ 
possible. Not only did currencies need to be freely con- 
vertible, but it was necessary as well that Europe, and more 
particularly Britain, should receive regular and substantial 
income from world investments and other “ invisibles ”’ like 
shipping. Such transactions as the purchases of large 
quantities of natural rubber by the United States in South- 
East Asia were necessary to help Britain balance her accounts. 
As well there were important capital movements which in 
those days facilitated the exchange. 

‘ There is no need to belabour the point that, with the 
‘disappearance of convertibility and the disruption of these 
“normal” patterns of exchange, the old order disappeared. 
For Canada, this disappearance was aggravated by the 
magnitude of the demands made by Britain and Europe on 
the Canadian economy during the Second World War. Thus 
a volume of Canadian exports to Britain, which totalled about: 
$300,000,000. annually in 1939, had by 1944 soared to a 
figure three to four times that amount. This would have been 
a difficult enough adjustment had the expansion been purely 
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on the “armament” side—’planes, guns, chemicals, etc. 
But it involved as well a threefold increase in production and 
sale of basic farm products—the long-time staple of Anglo- 
Canadian trade. : 

The significant facts of Anglo-Canadian trade are well 
known. Canada traditionally looks for a market in the United 
Kingdom for one-quarter to one-third of her total exports. 
Yet only in the depths of the depressio of the 1930’s did her 
imports from Britain approach anything like those propor- 
tions. In the past four years they have represented only 6 or 
7 per cent. of total Canadian imports. 

Presently, the “ dollar ’’ gap between what Canada buys 
from the United Kingdom and what she sells is of the order 
of $450,000,000 to $500,000,000 annually. It is a gap which 
is currently being filled only by substantial loans and gifts. 
This is merely a continuation of what has been happening 
since 1942, when the Canadian Government appropriated a 
billion dollars by way of gift to Britain to finance shipment 
of foodstuffs, war materials, etc., supplied in the common 
cause. Subsequently a further $2,000,000,000 has been 
appropriated for use by Britain out of Canada’s Mutual Aid 
funds. Since the close of the war, the deficit has been met 
first by using the proceeds of the loan of $1,250,000,000 made 
to Britain by Canada in 1946, and more recently by the use 
of funds supplied for “‘ off-shore ’’ purchases by the European 
Recovery Programme in the United States. 

There is one further aspect of this complex situation 
which needs emphasis. It is this: that on top of the unnatural 
enlargement of trade due to war exigencies and to the break- 
down of traditional means for financing even normal exchange, 
there has been a diversion of trade into unusual patterns. 

This point is most clearly shown by reference to what 
has happened in the field of agricultural products (the field 
where much of the present Anglo-Canadian controversy and 
uncertainty now rests). Traditionally Canada’s greatest 
strength lies in the export of grains (especially wheat) and in 
grain-fed livestock. There are speciality exports such as 
apples, salmon and tobacco which are important to local areas, | 
but for the economy as a whole it is in wheat, barley, bacon 
and probably eggs that Canadian advantage lies and where 
adequate export markets are essential in supporting the 
entire agricultural price and income structure. Canada is 
not reliably a continuous exporter of fodder-fed or pasture-fed 
livestock and livestock products. 

As might be expected, the fortunes of war brought a 
pattern all its own. Apples and tobacco were immediately 
cut off to save shipping and to husband foreign exchange. — 
As well, Britain concentrated as far as possible on items high 
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in food value relative to volume. She asked from Canada 
the concentrated and “ protective’? foods—meats, dairy 
products, eggs, as well as a maximum output of wheat ; after 
1940, much of it in the form of flour. 


BRITAIN’S WAR DEMANDS 


The most spectacular development was the expansion of 
British demand for Canadian exports of bacon and eggs. The 
largest annual pre-war export of Canadian bacon and hams to 
Britain had been something under 200,000,000 pounds. This 
trade had been worked up from a mere fraction of that amount 
following the granting of a preferential rate during the Ottawa 
Agreements of 1932. Yet in one peak year, 1943, Canadian 
shipments totalled close to 675,000,000 pounds. In the five- 
year period, 1940-45, Canada shipped to the United Kingdom 
a total of three billion pounds of pork products. Egg exports 
to United Kingdom rose from an annual pre-war average of 
15 million dozen to a peak figure in 1945 of 89 million dozen. 
In the six-year period, 1942-47 inclusive, total egg shipments 
from Canada amounted to 400 million dozen. 

Another significant feature. of Anglo-Canadian war-time 
relationships was the early establishment of contractual 
relationships between the two countries. As early as 1936, 
the future of Canada’s agricultural production and its relations 
to the needs of the United Kingdom had been discussed with 
the British Government. At that time certain quotas were 
set up for Canadian meat, bacon and cheese. But it was not 
until after the outbreak of war (November, 1939) that the 
first agreement for shipment by Canada of a minimum 
quantity of 291,000,000 pounds of bacon was entered into. 
Just a few weeks ago representatives of the two countries 
meeting at Ottawa approved the ninth of such agreements. 
It accepted the figure of 160,000,000 pounds as the target for 
1949 export from Canada. The price of $36 per 100 pounds 
of Grade A Wiltshires, f.a.s. Canadian seaboard, was just 
exactly twice the $18-o1 prescribed in the first agreement of 
1939-40. 

‘ tn’ the first instance these contracts were merely to meet 
the urgencies and needs of war. To ensure adequate and 
continuous supplies and their proper distribution, various 
Government agencies entered the field. In Canada, this was 
initially a means of furthering the war effort and not an 
instrument of commercial policy. Later, in 1944, an effort 
towards ‘‘ stability ’’ for Canadian producers and consumers 
alike was introduced by negotiating the bacon contract for 
the first time on a two-year instead of a one-year basis. 
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THE 1946 WHEAT CONTRACT 


In 1946, the most highly controversial feature of all Anglo- 
Canadian trade relations, the four-year agreement to supply 
Britain with 600,000,000 bushels of wheat was negotiated. 
This was a unique and significant development in post-war 
commercial policy. It aimed to give the Canadian wheat 
grower an assured outlet in his traditionally best export 
market and at an agreed range of prices. This contract was 
the raison d’étre of the visit to London last December of Mr. 
James G. Gardiner, Canadian Minister of Agriculture, when 
he made his explosive speech to the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. Its chief provisions are worth brief statement. 

By the terms of this agreement, Britain undertook to buy 
160,000,000 bushels of wheat in each of the crop years 1946-47 
and 1947-48 and 140,000,000 bushels in each of the last two 
years of the four-year contract. For the first two years the 
price was to be $1-55 a bushel. It was not to be less than 
$1-25 for 1948-49 and not less than $1-00 for the final year, 
1949-50. Actual prices were to be settled by negotiation 
between the British and Canadian Governments not later 
than December 31 of the years following the two final terms, 
For 1948-49 the price agreed upon was $2:00 a bushel. It 
was the-1949-50 price which was under review in London by 
Mr. Gardiner last December. 

One other provision is of great importance. The contract 
declares that “in determining the prices for these two crop 
years, 1948-49 and 1949-50, the United Kingdom Government 


will have regard to any difference between the prices paid under - 


this agreement in the 1946-47 and 1947-48 crop years and the 
world prices for wheat in the 1946-47 and 1947-48 crop years.” 


A final clause also provides that the contract may be modified 


to conform to any international agreement. 

What was under review during protracted negotiations, 
which are still short of conclusion as this is written, was the 
extent to which Britain could or should reimburse Canada, 
“having regard to”’ the fact that the price in the first two 
terms of the agreements turned out to be a gross miscalculation 
of the actual state of world prices. There is no conclusive 
way of measuring this miscalculation. But a rough and ready 
estimate of the contract price compared with the open market 
prices which prevailed in this period suggests that Canadian 
farmers “ sacrificed’’ perhaps $320,000,000 in these two 
years. There were offsetting benefits in that the whole 


Canadian price structure, and ‘therefore the price which — 


Canadian farmers had to pay for food, implements, etc., were 
accordingly ‘‘ pegged.” But the bad guess made by the 
Canadian Government in July, 1946, certainly benefited 
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Great Britain materially and caused substantial reduction in 
the revenue that the prairie wheat farmer might otherwise 
have reaped had he been free to sell his product on the open 
market. 

The chief argument in favour of this policy from the 
Canadian point of view is that of “ stability.” The Western 
wheat pools or “ coops ”’ have long argued that their member- 
ship is better off by accepting an assured “ average ”’ price 
over an extended period than by becoming subject to the 
violent ups and downs and uncertainties of the ‘ open 
market.” This argument was supported by the voice of the 
representative Canadian farm organisation, the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture. It was feared, of course, that 
wheat prices might slump at war’s end. The agreement was 
therefore supported as “insurance” against such a con- 
tingency. It was also to be a stabilising factor in the broader 
national sense. That is, it aimed at preventing the inflationary 
lift of $3 or $4 wheat from sweeping upwards the whole 
structure of Canadian farm and wholesale prices. 

To this later contention, the farmer in Western Canada 
has one very proper rebuttal. He admits the soundness of 
the argument, but asks why it is that he is called on to pay 
the piper. If there is to be protection to the national well- 
being by holding down wheat prices in an inflationary boom, 
then why should the cost not be chargeable to all Canadians 
rather than put directly on the head of the wheat-grower ? 

One important point at issue in London in December 
was the possibility and wisdom of extending the contract for 
a further period. From the Canadian Government’s point 
of view this had one obvious advantage: it would postpone, 
at least until after the anticipated forthcoming federal election 
of 1949, the ultimate settlement of the Anglo-Canadian wheat 
account. Were the books to be closed at once, then every 
farmer in Western Canada could make his own calculation 
of the supposed cost of the Gardiner wheat pact. There is 
no doubt that such calculations would dog the steps of the 
Government if it goes to the polls later this year. 


THE 1948 NEGOTIATIONS 


The interrelation of the wheat, bacon, egg and cheese 
agreements became clearly apparent in December,.1947, when 
British negotiators came to Ottawa to discuss 1948 contracts. 
At that time, Canada had served notice that she was running 
short of U.S. dollars and would be required. to terminate 
further British drawings on the Canadian $1,250 million loan. 
Faced with her own mounting exchange problems and lacking 
at that time any assurance of American aid, Britain served 
notice on Canada that she could buy no more bacon or eggs. 
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For 1948; she would take cheese and would honour her wheat 
contract. But she had no dollars for other foodstuffs. It was 
suggested that by taking this action, Britain was clearing 
the way for Canada to market her surplus bacon and eggs 
in the United States, thus at the same time assisting Canada’s 
own dollar crisis. 

Coming at the eleventh hour and at a time when fall 
farrowing of sows had long since taken place, this announce- 
ment by Britain created great consternation in Canadian 
Government and agricultural circles. For one thing, it 
revealed a sharp cleavage in official Canadian Government 
thinking. One group, headed by Mr. Gardiner, took this 
ultimatum as a calamitous and unnecessary severance of 
attempts to maintain and stabilise a large-scale market for 
Canada in Britain after the war. Another group, primarily 
concerned about Canada’s dollar position, adopted a some- 
what “ I-told-you-so”’ attitude. They argued that Britain 
was merely facing up to the hard currency facts of life and 
that the sooner Canada switched from the will-o’-the-wisp of 
a big British post-war market, the better. 

On one point there was considerable, if not entire, agree- 
ment at Ottawa. It was this: that if Britain was to pull 
out summarily and completely from the bacon and egg markets 
which Canada had cultivated so extensively on her behalf 
during the war, then she would also have to forego the privi- 
lege of getting further wheat at considerably less than the 
world price. So far as the Canadian economy was concerned, 


it was argued that the two were indivisible. Canada could © 


not keep one segment of her farm producers tied to a bargain- 
price contract and leave other producers free to cash in on 
the much higher prices then prevailing in United States 
markets—markets which had up till then been closed by 
Government edict so as to channel supplies into the British 
contracts. 

Out of the acrimonious debate came a compromise : 
Canada would permit a limited three-month extension of 
her loan so as to provide Britain with a further small sum of 
Canadian dollars. Britain agreed to extend her purchases 
of both bacon and eggs into 1948. There was to be a further 
review of the situation in three months’ time. It was hoped 
(and this proved to be the case) that the United States Congress 
would by then have agreed on the extent and terms of its 
proposed European Recovery Programme. 


THE NEED FOR LONGER VIEWS 
The bitter and unhappy controversy of December, 1947, 
had wide repercussions. Most important was a realisation 
on the part of many who had participated in the debate, 


: 


t 
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that some concerted efforts were needed to get a long-term 
pattern for Anglo-Canadian trade relations established. Too 
often, it was argued, these difficult and contentious matters 
were treated on a completely ad hoc basis. As well, they 
were usually left till the eleventh hour for settlement. (In 
this brief review, only one major problem—Canadian farm 
products—has been .discussed. There were many others 
that could be cited to demonstrate the same point—timber 
contracts, canned salmon, the West Indies market—and so 
forth.) 

By way of seeking remedy, a move was instigated during 
1948 for a full-dress review of relationships between the two 
countries. This reached fruition in September, 1948, when 
Sir Stafford Cripps and a group of front-rank and Board of 
Trade officials spent a week at Ottawa prior to meetings of 
the International Bank and Monetary Fund in Washington. 
The meeting coincided with completion by the British Govern- 
ment of its long-term programme for submission to the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. In effect, 
Canadian Ministers and officials were given a preview of the 
programme before its submission at Paris and Washington. 

Out of the discussions came at least three noteworthy 
results :— 

1. A happier personal relationship between Anglo-Cana- 
dian ‘‘ opposite numbers’ than has existed for many years. 

2. Clear warning that British and sterling-area purchases 
in Canada would be sharply reduced not only at the end of 
the E.C.A. period, but progressively during the next four 
years. 

3. A decision to name a permanent eight-man joint 
committee on trade and economic co-operation. Membership 
includes the High Commissioners of both countries so that 
meetings can be arranged easily in either London or Ottawa. 
The initial meeting has been scheduled for London at the end 
of January. 

At the Ottawa discussions, Canadian officials made it 
clear that they were far from happy about British methods 
for balancing dollar accounts by 1953, even though they had 
little quarrel with the ultimate objective. In particular, 
strong exception was taken to British partiality to bilateral 
or barter deals. It was argued that to exchange high-cost 
Swedish newsprint (for example) with British machinery, 
when Canada would willingly take the machinery and sell 
newsprint in return at much lower prices, was to run to risk 
of freezing the British economy on an artificial and non- 
competitive price-level vis-a-vis the dollar countries. By so 
doing (it was argued) Britain ran the risk of putting a picket 
fence around the sterling and European nations and closing 
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the door to ultimate convertibility. This whole area of 
discussion and controversy will be a major matter for review 
at the January meeting of the new Anglo-Canadian Joint 
Economic Committee. 

If the September meeting with Sir Stafford Cripps proved 
a success, why has there been the outburst of controversy © 
and discussion which attended the appearance of Mr. Gardiner 
in Britain in December ? 

In Ottawa, there are several answers to this very proper 
question. First, that in some degree the Gardiner explosion 
was a “delayed action.”” It was an airing, especially in — 
Britain, of issues and controversies which had already begun 
to be sorted out at official levels during 1948. Thus it is 
argued that had the explosive meeting of December, 1947, 
been held in London instead of Ottawa, and had Mr. Gardiner 
at that time been invited to make a similar speech, the dis- 
cussion and activity of recent weeks might well have been 
brought into public view a full year earlier. 

But there is more to this present situation than just a 
matter of timing. 

Mr. Gardiner hit a responsive chord in London when he 
stated: ‘‘ I am convinced that the world is not in any state 
of mind where it can be expected to agree that the manipula- 
tion of any system or systems of currency is going to be 
allowed to interfere with getting surplus food to those who 
have empty stomachs.” He cited examples to show how 
Britain was arranging exchanges with other countries at 
prices substantially higher than those which Canada was 
charging and for commodities which Canada would be glad 
to use. As subsequently argued in a London Times leader 
following this address: ‘‘ This country (Britain) cannot 
resign herself passively to the present steady deterioration 
of Anglo-Canadian economic relations and the steady loss of 
Canadian goodwill—or to the inevitable further danger that 
Canada may turn away more and more from this country 
and concentrate her attention on her great southern 
neighbour.”’ 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE ? 


What is the answer? Should Canada herself adopt 
State trading and the trade controls necessary to support a 
network of bilateral or barter deals? To date, the Canadian 
Government has set itself resolutely against such stratagems, 
except where private traders want to make such arrangements 
themselves. It is argued that Canada would be merely putting . 
her head into the noose by so doing, since her trade balance - 
with most countries outside the United States is now two, 
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three, five, or ten times in her favour; and barter deals 
inevitably tend to even up trade wherever they become the 
dominating pattern of exchange. 

Most Canadaian experts see no quick or easy solution of 
the Anglo-Canadian trade dilemma, short of a return to 
convertibility. Further loans or gifts would temporarily 
assist, and it is expected that Canada will unfreeze the balance 
of her loan to Britain once the wheat negotiations are con- 
cluded. Were Canada’s accounts with Britain or the sterling 
area anywhere near a balance, the difficulty might be not so 
insuperable. (It is recalled that Mr. Gardiner is generally 
reported to have asked his Cabinet colleagues on one occasion 
why they did not go and buy American dollars in New York 
if Canada was so short.) But no juggling of figures, by way 
of higher British sales in Canada or lowered Canadian exports 
to Britain, come anywhere near resolving the dilemma— 
short of halving Canada’s present export trade and cutting 
ae production and effort to a fraction of its present 
evel. 

There is one avenue of thought in Canada which must 
be mentioned in closing. It is the persistent belief, held very 
strongly in. some quarters in Ottawa, that sooner or later 
wide and beneficial economic benefits to the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples in particular may flow from acceptance and initiation 
of the North Atlantic Pact. Devised primarily for political 
and security reasons, it is believed that its achievement, 
coupled by continuation and extension of E.C.A. assistance 
for the short-term, may prove a basis on which some ultimate 
resolution of Canada—United Kingdom—United States currency 
difficulties will be found. Meanwhile, the concluding paragraph 
written recently by the outstanding Canadian economist, 
Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, in a newly-published symposium, 
Canada’s Economy in a Changing World, is worthy of repeti- 
tion. Discussing Canada’s export market overseas he states : 

“‘ The overseas markets which in the past have been most 
important (to Canada) have been those of the United Kingdom 
and Western’Europe. They may be expected to buy rela- 
tively less than before the war. With a high level of economic 
activity it is not impossible that they may buy absolutely 


«.more. It is much too early to conclude that our large post- 


war loans were a bad investment and that our pre-war 
customers will not be again valued and paying customers.” 


KENNETH R. WILSON. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA 
By Dr. F. C. Jones 


O-DAY the Chinese Nationalist Government is on the 

verge of collapse. The only surprise is that this 

catastrophe has not happened before. It has been 
predicted for some time by many experienced observers 
familiar with the actualities in China. The questions which 
naturally arise are first, what are the causes of the staggering 
_ defeats which the Chinese Communists have inflicted upon 
the Government troops? Secondly, can anything be saved 
from the wreck, and, thirdly, what would be the conse- 
quences to China and to the world of the predominance of 
the Chinese Communist Party? To these questions this 
article will endeavour to provide some answer. 

Firstly the military aspect ; so often overlooked. The 
Chinese Communists have been able to overrun all Manchuria 
and most of North China because their forces have defeated 
those of the Chinese Government in the field. Unless this 
process can be reversed, or at the least halted, it is obvious 
that none of the political reshufflings which are at present 
mooted with the aim of liberalising the Kuomintang by 
bringing about a coalition between its more progressive wing 
and minor Chinese leftist, but non-Communist, groups can 
materially affect the situation. Nor are the Communists 
themselves likely to make any compromise terms with the 
Government so long as the tide of battle continues to flow in 
their favour and they can look forward to political predomi- 
nance throughout China. 

Chinese Government officials, in justification of their 
appeals for more American assistance in the form of money 
and arms, point to the Yalta Agreement as the fons et origo 
malorum. This, though not by any means. all of the story, 
is certainly part of it, and merits consideration. In the secret ‘ 
agreement concluded between President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin at Yalta on February 11, 1945, 
the Soviet leader agreed to enter the war against Japan 
within three months after Germany’s surrender, in return 
for which the U.S.S.R. was to get back the territories ceded 
by the former Czarist régime to Japan at the Treaty of 
Portsmouth in 1905—these were the Kurile Islands and the 
southern half of the Island of Sakhalin—and, in Manchuria, 
was to secure Port Arthur as a naval base, safeguards for her 
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“pre-eminent interests’’ in the chief commercial port, 
Dairen, and joint administration ‘of the main Manchurian 
railways—the former Chinese Eastern and South Manchurian 
lines. The Yalta Agreement was made without the participa- 
tion or consent of the Chinese Government, which had been 
previously promised at the Cairo Conference that Manchuria 
would be restored to Chinese sovereignty. 
The ‘‘ Big Three ”’ decision meant that the Russians would 
virtually regain in Manchuria the position they had held in 
that region prior to the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. The 
price they exacted for their intervention was paid’ them 
because it was thought that the Japanese armies in China, 
backed by the considerable armaments industries which had 
been built up in Manchuria during 1932-45, might be able to 
continue the struggle even after the subjugation of their 
homeland. Chinese prestige was at that time at a low ebb, 
because of the demoralisation and disorganisation of the 
Kuomintang armies and the way in which these had folded 
up before the Japanese offensives in Central and Southern 
China in 1944. Therefore Russian military aid was thought 
to be essential, despite the parlous state to which Japan had 
been reduced and the impending use of the atomic bomb. It 


was not at that time realised how much the efficiency of the 


Japanese forces in Manchuria had been lowered by the with- 
drawal of first line divisions for the defence of Japan itself, 
and it could not be foreseen that Japan would capitulate 
and that her widely-scattered armies abroad would obey the 
imperial summons to lay down their arms. 

The Russians duly intervened against Japan on August 9, 
1945. They had moved substantial reinforcements to the 
Far East until they had some 70 divisions there, a force far 
superior to anything the Japanese could muster. Major- 
General Deane, who was head of the American Military 
Mission in Moscow, 1943-45, has revealed in his book, The 
Strange Alliance, that they had also received vast American 
supplies of food, fuel and transport equipment, without which 
they could not have concentrated so great an army in view 
of the limited transportation capacity of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. Marshal Malinovsky’s troops overwhelmed the 
Japanese and their ‘‘ Manchukuo ”’ auxiliaries in short order. 
Thus the end of the war found the Russians in occupation of 
the chief cities and lines of communication in Manchuria and 
Northern Korea and in possession of the large Japanese 
stocks of weapons, ammunition and other military supplies 
in those regions. In this situation the Chinese Government 
had no option but to conclude on August 14, 1945, a treaty 
with the U.S.S.R., which implemented in general the Yalta 
decisions, in return for which the Soviet Government agreed 
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to respect Chinese sovereignty and to abstain from inter- 
vention in Chinese internal affairs. 

When Japan surrendered, the situation in North China, 
apart from Manchuria, was that her forces and their Chinese 
“‘ puppet ” auxiliaries were holding the chief cities and lines 
of communication and considerable areas around them, 
Beyond these, in the interior, were the Communist-dominated 
guerrilla areas, each enjoying that measure of local autonomy 
which is inseparable from the Chinese military. and political 
tradition, but all under the general direction of Yenan. The 
forces in these regions were nominally Chinese Government 
forces, operating by virtue of the agreement made in Septem- 
' ber, 1937, whereby the Kuomintang-Communist civil war was 
ended and both sides agreed to co-operate against the Japanese 
invader. But this was never much more than a facade and 
had long ceased to bear any relation to realities. 

Both Kuomintang and Communist leaders knew very well 
that the local clashes which had already occurred would 
develop into a general struggle for power once Japan was 
defeated and both were manceuvring for position. General 
Chiang Kai-shek had long held some of his best troops con- 
centrated in and around Sian as a check on the Communists 
and he had been obdurate in his refusal to allow American 
Lend-Lease supplies to reach the Communist areas. Over 
this issue he had demanded and secured the recall of General 
Stilwell in the autumn of 1944 and he had never been willing 
to accept any accommodation with the Communists which did 
not involve the termination of their de facto independent 
military position, while they were equally adamant in refusing 
this. Immediately upon Japan’s capitulation he issued 
orders to the Japanese commanders in China to surrender - 
only to Chinese: forces named by himself and to resist all 
others. This prevented the Communists from securing control 
of the northern Chinese cities immediately after the war ended, 
and these were occupied by Chiang’s armies, which got to them 
with American assistance in sea and air transport. But the 
Russians allowed considerable numbers of the Chinese Com- 
munist troops to enter Manchuria and turned over to them 
large dumps of captured Japanese arms and equipment. . 
The Russians furthermore refused to allow the Chinese 
Government forces, which were brought by sea in American 
vessels, to use Dairen, the main gateway to Manchuria, and 
these were consequently confined to the land route through 
Shanhaikuan and the Peiping-Mukden railway. In these 
ways the Chinese Communists received substantial indirect 
help. 

When, in April, 1946, the Russians evacuated Manchuria, 
with the exception of their leased zone around Port Arthur 
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and Dairen, the Chinese Communists were able to occupy 
most of northern and eastern Manchuria and to hamstring 
the Chinese Government forces holding Changchun, Mukden 
and other cities in Southern Manchuria. As the Chinese 
Communists built up their political and military machine in 
Manchuria and steadily extended their grip on that vast 
region, the position of the Nationalist garrisons grew steadily 
more precarious. They should have been withdrawn while 
there was yet time, but political considerations were allowed to 
outweigh military exigencies, with the result that disaster 
came in last October when the Communists took Changchun 
and Mukden and the bulk of the Government forces sur- 
rendered. This was quickly followed by the loss of all 
Manchuria and by stunning reverses in northern and central 
China. ; 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Soviet assistance to the Chinese Communists has 
undoubtedly been an important factor in these disasters but 
not the only one. Both during and especially since the 
Pacific War the Chinese Government have received large-scale 
aid from the United States. Hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese troops have been trained by American officers and 
equipped with American arms, ammunition and other supplies. 
So have the Chinese air and naval forces. In addition the 
Government secured vast quantities of Japanese war stocks 
in China and the services of many Japanese-trained Chinese 
forces who came over and were pardoned. Yet the Com- 
munists have now captured or decimated the bulk of General 
Chiang’s best divisions and taken great quantities of American 
equipment from them. ; 

The root cause of this is that the Government soldiers are 
mostly poor peasants and coolies, dragged from their homes 
by arbitrary and unfair press-gang methods miscalled con- 
scription, often cheated out of their meagre pay and rations 
by corrupt officers, and left to perish miserably if they are 
wounded or discharged as disabled. Consequently they have 
no stomach for the fight and whole divisions have surrendered 
to the enemy at the first opportunity. . 

The Communist forces vary and some of the roseate 
accounts of them and their doings cannot be taken at face 
value. There is a nucleus of well-trained and thoroughly 
indoctrinated veterans of high morale and efficiency, who 
know what they are fighting for and who are well led by 
officers with long experience in mobile warfare. The recent 
large expansion of the Communist forces has undoubtedly 
been secured by conscript methods as well as by the incorpora- 
tion of former Kuomintang units who have come over on 
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promise of better pay and treatment. These are mercenaries 
whose morale and fidelity depends on the fortune of war and __ 
the extent to which they can be taught the rudiments of the 
Communist faith. There are others who are little better 
than bandits. 

But in general the Communist forces are free from the 
corruption which permeates those of the Kuomintang; 
while the Communist policy of land redistribution in favour 
of the poorer classes gives the peasant soldier a readily 
comprehensible cause for which to fight, and ensures him a 
larger measure of popular support than the Kuomintang 
troops can hope to obtain. Superior mobility combined with 
advance knowledge of their enemy’s movements have 
repeatedly enabled the Communists to surround and destroy 
large forces of the Kuomintang. 

The same inefficiency and corruption pervades all branches . 
of the Government administration. General Chiang Kai-shek 
himself, in a speech delivered at Nanking on September 15 
last, declared that, apart from the Communists, “‘ speculation, 
manipulation and high living to the point of lasciviousness 
on the part of social parasites in our midst are also to blame 
for the crisis we face to-day.” He has said much the same thing 
many times before, but the “ social parasites’ continue to 
flourish, presumably because they are too influential and well- 
entrenched to be touched, and their malign power stultifies the 
efforts of the honest and patriotic elements who do exist in the 
administration, but against whom the dice are heavily loaded. 

The consequence is that the burdens of war and of the 
monetary inflation, itself unavoidable so long as war lasts, 
have not been shared equally. A small group of higher 
officials, civil and military, rich merchants and large land- 
owners have made fortunes out of the situation, whereas the 
lesser officials, professional men and salaried classes generally, 
have been reduced to dire straits. In the countryside the 
main burden of conscription, taxation in cash and kind, and 
inflated prices of farm utensils and other necessaries has fallen 
upon the small owner-occupier and the tenant farmer. The 
coolie and labouring classes who have benefited to some degree 
by securing higher wages, thanks to scarcity of labour, have 
often found these offset by increased living costs, accentuated 
by the operations of food hoarders and black market manipu- 
lators. The way in which this situation has aided the spread 
of Communism alike among the intelligentsia and the workers, 
needs no elaboration. 

Eleven years of war and havoc have not unnaturally pro- 
duced a great yearning for peace among large sections of the 
Chinese people. Furthermore, intelligent Chinese have always 
realised the danger of continued civil war leading to foreign 
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intervention and of China becoming a battle-ground for 
foreign Powers, as Spain did during 1936-39. Also, so long 
as war continues, with its concomitant of heavy military 
expenditures which cannot be met from tax revenues, no 
financial reform, such as the issue of the new “‘ Gold Yuan,” 
which began last August, can alleviate the sufferings of. the 
people, or effect a radical improvement in the economic 
situation. The Communists are well aware of this and have 


‘made no secret of their belief that prolonged civil war would 


bring the Government to the end of its financial tether. The 
recent intensification of their military operations may have 
been in part inspired by determination to give the currency 
reform no chance of success. 

In so far as the Communists share responsibility for the 
continued civil strife, the feeling in favour of peace may 
operate against them as well as against the Generalissimo, 
with his prophecy of eight more years of war. But the liberal 
elements in China, whether within the Kuomintang, or in the 
coalition of small “ splinter ’’ parties known as the “‘ Demo- 
cratic League,’”’ have no military force behind them and have 
consequently been able to effect little beyond appeals to cease 
the strife. Now that the balance of military power has shifted 
in favour of the Communists, these may gain by the sentiment 
in favour of peace through the hope that their victory would 
bring peace. Furthermore, since American assistance to the 
Kuomintang has been more evident than Soviet assistance to 
the Communists, the anti-interventionist feeling has been 
chiefly directed against the United States; and this also 
tells in favour of the Communists, who fervently denounce 
“ American capitalistic imperialism and its Kuomintang 
running-dogs.” 

The odds are therefore that’ the Communists, while they 
may pause to consolidate their gains in North China, will 
soon cross the Yangtze, occupy Nanking and Shanghai and 
then go on to penetrate into South China. Reports that 
many Nationalist officials have fled from the capital to 
Hongkong or Formosa indicate that they have no confidence 
in the line of the Yangtze being held for long. Some observers 
foresee a period of disintegration in China reminiscent of the 
“warlord ”’ era of 1916-28; with the Communists holding 
most of the richest areas of China, but with local generals 
exercising autonomous rule in more remote western and 
northern provinces. Recent moves by General Li Tsung-jen, 
the Kwangsi leader who was elected Vice-President of the 
Republic in defiance of Chiang’s wishes, by T. V. Soong in 
Kwangtung, and by some of the Szechuanese generals, would 
indicate that they see things in the same light. 

It is also possible that if Chiang Kai-shek is forced to 
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resign as President and Commander-in-Chief, and involves in 
his downfall the so-called ‘“‘ Soong Dynasty,” as well as the 
C.C. Clique, headed by the Chen brothers, and other elements 
in the Kuomintang which the Communists would stigmatise 
as reactionary, a coalition régime could be formed. This 
might be made up of the so-called left wing of the Kuomin- 
tang, headed by Sun Fo and Shao Li-tzu, the Democratic 
League, and the Communists. Some may hope that by such 
means the civil strife could be ended, the swollen armies 
largely disbanded and a constitutional régime really begin 
to function. There are signs that the Democratic administra- 
tion in Washington, who are evidently unwilling to pour 
more money into China, are thoroughly disillusioned with the 
existing Chinese Government, and at the same time worried 


' about the effects on the Chinese people of anti-American 


propaganda, would welcome such a development as enabling 
America to “ pull out” of China. But if it were to happen, 
the Communist Party would be by far the most important 
member of the coalition and would expect to be represented 
proportionately in the civil and military administration. 
Then when the Communists fell out with their colleagues in 
the coalition, as sooner or later would occur, they would not 
have much trouble in “ purging”’ them. Events in Eastern 
and Central Europe have made the world sadly familiar with 
this process. 
THE COMMUNIST PROGRAMME 

It may be concluded, therefore, that in one way or another, 
the Chinese Communists are going to predominate in China, 
even though they may not control all of it, and that the 
Western Powers may soon have to deal with a Chinese Govern- 
ment wholly or mainly of a Communist complexion. What 
would such a Government seek to do? Would its successful 
establishment be tantamount to Soviet domination of China 
or not? Firstly, it must be stressed that the Chinese Com- 
munists are, on their own showing, Communists, and not just 
agrarian reformers, as they have sometimes been depicted. 
Their chief leader, Mao Tse-tung, has made this perfectly 
clear, both in his book entitled The New Democracy, which _ 
appeared in June, 1940, and in later writings and speeches. 
So have other Communist leaders, notably Chen Pai-ta, in 
his extensive critique of the Generalissimo’s book, China’s ' 
Destiny, in 1943. The leaders of the party style themselves 
Leninist-Marxians ; they regard the Chinese revolutionary 


_ movement as part ‘of the world revolution, of which Moscow 
is the centre and inspiration. 


The Indian Communist, M. N. Roy, who took-an active 
part in the events which he describes, has shown in his book, 
Revolution and Counter-Revolution in China, how the Chinese 
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in Communists during 1923-27 followed the instructions of 
he Moscow, even though these were misconceived and ended in 
ts disaster. The Chinese Communists had a delegate at the 
ise Seventh World Congress of the Comintern in July, 1935, 
his which laid down the policy of the “ united front ’” of demo- 
in- cratic parties against Fascist aggression. Following this, the 
tic Chinese Communists radically modified their policy of land 
ich confiscation and began appealing for a united front against 
ies Japan, a policy which bore fruit after the famous episode of 
gin the kidnapping of General Chiang at Sian in December, 1936. 
ra- Throughout the recent war the Chinese Communists followed 
yur the Soviet line ; the struggle in Europe was an imperialist 
the war until the U.S.S.R. became involved in it; the Chinese 
ied Communists defended the Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact 


an of 1941, and generally upheld all that the U.S.S.R. chose to 
ing do. Since the war they have sided with the U.S.S.R. in her 


en, various quarrels with the Western Powers and stridently 
ant denounced ‘‘ American imperialism ’”’ as the chief menace to 
ted peace. Mao Tse-tung has been emphatic in declaring that 
on. there can be no middle way between support of the Soviet. 
; in Union and support of the “‘ counter-revolution.” 

not The keynote of Communist domestic policy, as formulated 
em in their “‘ Basic Programme ’’ of October 10, 1947, is the 


ith retention of private property rights in land, but on a generally 
a equalised basis. This they achieve through the instru- 
mentality of “‘ People’s Courts’’ in the areas they occupy. 


her, These operate by confiscating entirely the lands of 
ina, collaborators with the Japanese and “ civil war criminals,” 
the other large landowners may retain enough of their former 
m- holdings and stock to enable them to live, but must lose the 


hat test. The confiscated land is then redistributed among the 
sful landless peasantry, on a basis which varies according to local 


\ina conditions and the amount of land available. The object is 
om- to create a rural society of small peasant holdings, free from 
just rent burdens, and the Communists point out that this is in 


ted. line with Sun Yat-sen’s proposals for land reform and that 
tly they are only doing what the Kuomintang promised but 


nich | never performed. Industrial and commercial properties and 

hes. enterprises are, by the terms of the “ Basic Programme,’’ to 
° é 

, in “be left untouched. 

na’s This policy derives from the Chinese Communist thesis, 


lves expounded in Mao’s book, that the Chinese economy is as 
ary yet too backward and “ feudalistic ’’ to be ready for the full 
COW Communist programme of the nationalisation of all land and 
industry ; there must be an interim period of perhaps a half 
tive century, during which banking and certain categories of 
ook, industry would be nationalised, but a large field would be 
nese left free for private enterprise. 
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THE NEED FOR PRECAUTION 

It is on account of this that some “ Old China Hands” 
regard the impending Communist occupation of Shanghai and 
of other large commercial and financial centres with relative 
calm. As things are at present, Chinese Government institu- 
tions and agencies are prominent in banking, industry, 
transport and commerce and their methods of operation leave 
very much to be desired from the standpoint of both Chinese 
and foreign private enterprise. Hence it is not surprising 
that a considerable section of both Chinese and foreign opinion 
takes the view that things could not be worse under the 
Communists and might conceivably be better. Furthermore, 
whatever its political complexion, a Chinese Government 
which desires the financial and economic rehabilitation of the 
country must look to the West, and primarily to the United 
States, for financial and technological aid. So many observers 
feel confident that these considerations will ultimately prevail 
over ideological sympathies should the Communists secure 
power and the responsibility which goes with it. The Chinese 
Communists are, after all, Chinese; they have waged their 
own battle with little aid from the U.S.S.R., at least until 
recently, and if the Politburo in Moscow tries to make them 
its puppets in a policy which would be disastrous for them 
and for China, they will rebel, as Tito in Yugoslavia has 
rebelled. So the optimists think. 

It may be so, and it is to be hoped that it will be so, but 
it may well be doubted. The anti-Western propaganda, 
conducted by the Kuomintang in its earlier days, by the 
Japanese during their attempt at Far Eastern hegemony, and 
latterly by the Chinese Communists, finds a ready response 
in Chinese national and racial feeling. The Russians will hope 
to exploit this sentiment, not only in China itself, but through- 
out the Chinese communities in South-East Asia. What is 
happening in Malaya is an example in point. Chinese 
Nationalism and Communism might thus fuse in an attempt 
to recover for China the position she once held in her days 
of imperial splendour, and the U.S.S.R. would be only too 
pleased to further this as a means of depriving the West of 
vitally important strategic materials. Halted in Europe, the 
Soviet leaders seek to turn the flanks of their adversaries in 
the Middle East and the Far East, and they have material’ 
as well as ideological inducements to offer to their intended 
auxiliaries. A more peaceful and saner outcome may be 
hoped for; but a resurgent Communist China co-operating 
with an expansionist Soviet Russia against the whole Western. 
position in Asia is equally probable. It would be well for 
Great Britain, in concern with the other Powers concerned, 
to omit no measures of precaution. F. C. JONES. 


LORD MILVERTON ON INDONESIA 


N the course of a debate on foreign affairs on January 19 

the House of Lords devoted considerable attention to 

Indonesia. We reprint Lord Milverton’s contribution to 
the debate because his great record of service in South-East 
Asia and Africa gives exceptional weight to his views upon the 
issue between the Dutch Government and the United Nations. 
He spoke as follows :— 

My Lords, in a debate of this world-wide scope, I feel that 
it is possible ‘for one member, especially for a Back Bencher 
like myself, to deal with only one particular part of the field. 
Perhaps, as a Back Bencher, I have a certain advantage in 
that I shall be able to speak with a little greater freedom than 
noble Lords who have so far addressed your Lordships. 
I propose to deal with South-East Asia and the question of 
Indonesia. Apart from my own personal experience, and I 
can claim some knowledge of the Netherlands East Indies as 
well as of Malaya, it is perhaps natural that I, as President of 
the Association of British Malaya, should take this oppor- 
tunity of addressing a warning, if that is not too arrogant 
a term to use to your Lordships, about what is likely to 
happen if we do not stiffen our policy and face the actual 
facts in Indonesia. 

In listening to the noble Viscount who opened the debate, 
I could not help reflecting what an examplification his speech 
was of the fact that foreign policy knows no Party boundaries. 
I find myself in great sympathy with what he said about 
Indonesia, and I hope to convince your Lordships that all 
Parties here have a common cause. I trust that other voices 
on this side of the House will be raised to deplore our failure 
to give moral leadership and publicly defend what we know 
to be the right. We hear a great deal to-day, perhaps too 


ce much, about government of the people by the people for the 


- people. But what else did Abraham Lincoln have to say ? 
Did he not also speak of acting ‘‘ with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right.’’ I shall hope to make clear 
why I think that the action of the Dutch is fundamentally 
right, a view that is shared by practically every competent 
critic in the land. I hope I may be forgiven if, in order to 
sketch the background, I go into a few geographical details 
which may be familiar to many of your Lordships; but I 
feel that it is necessary to go into these details because the 
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whole situation has been so obscured in this country that it 
is almost impossible to arrive at a right decision, or a right 
opinion, unless one has a personal knowledge of the true facts, 

To begin with (though this may sound very elementary), 
the Netherlands East. Indies is a purely artificial unity. It 
was created by the Dutch in just the same way as we drew a 
few lines on a map and called it Nigeria. It constitutes a 
vast archipelago, consisting mainly of five large island groups 
—Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the New Guinea—with 
thousands of smaller islands. This archipelago occupies a 
space on the globe approximately 3,000 miles in an east-west 
direction and 1,000 miles in a south-north direction. It 
approximates in area to about two-thirds of Europe, and if 
superimposed upon a map of Europe, it would stretch from 
Copenhagen to Genoa. The population is about 72,000,000, 
There are twenty-five distinct languages and 250 dialects, 
From the earliest days, the Dutch, a nation of 9,000,000, 
faced this immense task and upheld the authority of such 
native functionaries as they found in the country and framed 
their policy on steady development through native insti- 
tutions, social, economic and political—a policy very similar. 
to our own. 

I have no time now, obviously, to deal with the details 
of this immense subject, but I would like to say that the 
Dutch, like other European countries, including ourselves, 
followed a steadily higher ideal of trusteeship. It grew, just 
as our own ideal grew, as time went on. The Dutch themselves, 
after all, are a nation of advanced economic and political 
development, and unreasonable coercion of the Javanese and 
other races never would have earned, and does not earn, their 
approval. It is true that before the war many Dutchmen 
deplored the spéed at which their Government were pushing 
political responsibility upon the politically immature Indo- 
nesians. They felt that the future of Indonesia still depends 
on its orderly productivity, and that premature encourage- 
ment of the democratic urge will turn order into disorder 
and productivity into sterility. The great problem, of course, 
was, and always has been, Java, with a present population of 
nearly 45,000,000 and an annual increase of about 700,000. © 
In the days before the war, the Dutch-controlled Government 
curtailed the production of non-creative products, enforced 
the cultivation of staple foodstuffs, encouraged industrial 
expansion and vigorously promoted transmigration to the 
outer islands. In fact, as your Lordships may have noticed 
as I spoke, the Dutch policy in Java was very similar to 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government at the present moment 
in England. The policies are almost indistinguishable, except 
perhaps that in Java the Dutch Government were successful 
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finally in making Java self-supporting in foodstuffs. Although . 
it is not the case, I could understand it if the Opposition 
condemned Dutch rule in Java as too severe; but I cannot 
understand the present Government in this country doing so. 
Or is it that strict control in the interests of the people 
becomes a wicked thing only when another nation does it ? 

Before the war, all branches of the Government service in 
the Netherlands East Indies held officers of mixed blood, 
some of whom have risen to the top (I believe they have even 
had a Governor-General of mixed blood), and underneath 
there were many pure Indonesians who were being educated 
and encouraged to aspire to the top positions. Again, that 
is a very similar policy to our own, except that the Dutch 
have carried it further than we have succeeded in carrying it. 
Then came the war, when the Netherlands East Indies came 
under Japanese rule. In 1945 came the fall of Japan. Before 
the British and the Dutch landed in Batavia, Republic 
Indonesia was self-constituted on August 17, 1945, with the 
most notorious Japanese collaborators in charge. It was set 
up by revolutionary means. A small gang in charge were 
armed by the retiring Japanese, and their aim was not a 
United States of Indonesia but a Republic Indonesia, cen- 
tralised in Djokja under their own control—in other words, an 
empire. Most of the other peoples in Indonesia dreaded and 
opposed the domination of the Republic, especially East 
Indonesia and West Java. Let it be understood that the 
Dutch were always willing and anxious, as they have said, to 
acknowledge the aspirations of this Republic for independence 
as a unit of a United States of Indonesia, with the Dutch 
as protecting Power, retaining reserved powers over defence 
and foreign affairs. And the Dutch undertook to apply for 
their inclusion in the United Nations as soon as they were 
ready for full independence. 

Since the war the Dutch have abolished the office of 
Governor-General and such symbols of a Colonial rule. In 
his place a high representative of the Crown, a Royal Com- 
missioner, forms the link. They have created seven States, 
or State-like entities, which have been instituted by decree 
with Dutch assistance. It is necessary.to understand that 


“we are not dealing with a lot of nascent democracies. There 


are various degrees of feudalism which have survived, and 
the governing bodies have had to be a en some by 
succession, some by election and some by intment. 
Otherwise, there would be complete anarchy. The | tates have 
previously been governed autocratically through their native 
institutions, and they present a picture—a customary picture 
at this stage of development—of tradition, hereditary feudal 
tights and an illiterate population. No sane person with a 
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knowledge of the facts would claim that they could get on 
without the help of Dutch officers. Indeed, East and South 
Borneo, and New Guinea, are still left out of the new State 
arrangements because it is totally impossible to find anybody 
there of native birth who has any capacity whatever for 
assuming any responsibility. 

The reason why Java is more advanced is its dense popu- 
lation—45,000,000—and its long political history, stretching 
back to the kingdom of Maja Pahit in the 14th century. It is 
easy to see what a glittering prize of empire and exploitation 
lies before Soekarno and Hatta and their Communist sup- 
porters if they can get rid of the Dutch, at whatever cost to 
the welfare of their people. In any case, by the Linggadjati 
and the Renville Agreements the Republic undertook to 
recognise the scheme for a United States of Indonesia and, 
by implication, undertook to participate in it. Since then 
they have, in spirit and in letter, evaded and broken all the 
terms they could. 

With your Lordships’ permission, I should like to glance 
first of all at the general qualifications for self-government 
of Republic Indonesia, and then at the manner of men in 
charge. They are terribly short of men of the intellectual 
character required to run a State. It may be of interest to 
your Lordships to hear the figures which I collected of qualified 
Indonesians. There are 400 with a medical degree, 300 with 
a law degree, 50 with an agricultural and engineering degree, 
20 with engineering and natural science degrees, 800 with a 
university degree, but more with middle school training. 
The intelligentsia number about 2,500 to 3,000. 

There are three political groups—namely, a Left Wing 
group, a small fanatical Moslem group, and a Youth group. 
The number of‘men who can discuss affairs with understanding 
is estimated by pessimists at 300, and by ardent optimists 
at 5,000. All this is out of a population of 72,000,000. Very 
few of them have any understanding of what the Linggadjati 
and Renville Agreements are about. The ordinary people 
are willing to co-operate with the Dutch and they bear no 
hatred or resentment against Westerners. The trouble is 
that democracy is being forced on people not ready for it; 
and the Dutch problem is to bridge over the time needed to 
teach them what democracy means. The mass of the popula- 
tion played no réle at all before the Japanese invasion. In 
Java they accepted the leadership of the nobility and the 
divine rule of the four Princes, descendants of the King of 
Mataram. They were as markedly a happy race at that time 
—I can speak of that from personal experience—as, indeed, 
they are bewildered and utterly miserable to-day. 

I would now consider for a moment the type of men in 
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charge at Djokja, the men who rule over 25,000,000 of their 
immediate subordinates, and aim at hegemony over the re- 
maining 50,000,000 of. the rest of Java, Sumatra, and the 
outer islands. Soekarno and his colleagues are in reality war 
criminals. They were decorated by the Japanese, and they 
aim solely at power. They are ready to see Indonesia and 
their people sink back to any condition that may be involved, 
so long as they themselves have the power to rule over them. 
I have no time to go into the details of the records of these 
gentlemen ; they are well enough known to anybody who 
cares toread. However, I should like to mention two incidents 
which are not so well known. The Dutch Government before 
the war joined in the general measures for suppression of 
the opium traffic, with which I was familiar in Malaya— 
controlled sales, followed by annual reduction. The Japanese, 
when they took charge, stopped all that, of course, and 
increased production by every possible means. On their 
capitulation, twenty-two tons of the best raw Persian and 
Turkish opium were taken by the Republican representatives 
from Batavia to Djokja to prevent it falling into the hands 
of the Dutch, who would have destroyed it. Since then, 
with the agreement of the Soekarno Cabinet, and under the 
direct management of successive Ministers of Finance, this 
opium has been steadily disposed of in neighbouring countries 
in order to provide this Republic with precious foreign finance 
which they needed to further their aims. 

The next question is of unusual interest, and it takes the 
form of a draft agreement between the Republic of Indonesia 
and a large American financial corporation. I want to make 
it quite clear that I am not making any reflections upon the 
Government of the United States—that is not part of my 
purpose at all. I have no doubt that the State Department 
stopped these negotiations when they heard of them, and it 
may be they view them with the same horror that I do myself. 
I am quoting it in order that I may illustrate the type of 
man we are asked to put back in charge in this country—the 

of man who claims to be representative of his people 
rightly struggling to be free. 
. This is an agreement between the Republican Government 
«and Matthew Fox of New York. It is an: 


“* Agreement, made January, 1948, between the Republic of 
Indonesia, herein called ‘the Government’ as party of the first 
part, and Matthew Fox of New York, N.Y., herein called ‘ Fox,’ 
as party of the second part.” 


I may say in passing that there is a long preamble which 
talks about benefits which this agreement will confer upon 


iy 
L 
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the people of Indonesia. The Dutch have a very relevant 
proverb in this respect. It says that : 


* Reynard is still reynard, though he put on a cowl.” 


This agreement is said to be with far-sighted and sympathetic 
American business interests willing to undertake the risks 
involved in overcoming obstacles now facing the Indonesian 
Government. First of all there is a description of what the 
corporation is to do. The aim of the agreement is: 


“To procure the aid of the Corporation . . . to assist it (¢) in 
achieving economic stability and commercial expansion by obtaining, 
when if and to the extent requested by it, technical, engineering, 
economic and financial assistance ; (b) in fostering the rehabilitation, 
reconstruction and expansion of existing Indonesian enterprises and 
facilities ; (¢) in developing the human, mineral, fishery, agricultural 
and all other Indonesian resources; and (d) in stimulating the 
industrialisation of the Indonesian Republic including manu- 
facturing, processing, transportation, communications, shipping, 
waterways, electrification, public works and construction industries, 
banking, trading and other commercial activities.’ 


In other words, selling the country to this corporation, 
I have no time to go into the full details, but it is interesting 
to see the various financial provisions including the 7} per 
cent. which Mr. Fox and his friends would get out of all these 
transactions and the various provisions relating to funds and 
credits. Then there is the provision which makes this cor- 
poration the sole and exclusive agent of the Government of 
Indonesia for the purchases of all commodities made by the 
Government in the United States and so on. 
“Commodities ” is then defined as meaning 


* goods, wares, merchandise, machinery, equipment, commodities, 
minerals ”’— 


in fact it covers everything you can think of in a modem 
State. It excludes, for the moment, development enterprises. 
Then there is another clause which deals with development 
enterprises. It not only gives the corporation charge over 
all development of every kind—communications, hydro- 
electric railroads, highways, sanitation, public works and so 
forth—but is even careful enough to say that there are some 
things which apparently will still have to be done by private 
enterprise, but 


. to the extent that such activities are subject to effective 
control or domination by the Government, they are included within 
the scope of the Corporation’s exclusive representation of the 
Government. . . .” 


vant 
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There are many clauses which I could read, but I have not 
the time. There is, however, one interesting clause which 
states : 


“‘ Any controversy or claim arising out of or relating to this 
Agreement or the breach thereof shall be settled in accordance with 
the rules then obtaining of the American Arbitration Association, 
and the Government agrees to waive its sovereign immunity and to 
submit itself and its agencies to the jurisdiction of all courts of the 
United States or any State thereof having competency to act in the 
premises... .” 


This is not the time or the place to say anything about “ dollar 
imperialism,” and, as I have said, I am not for one moment 
suggesting that the United States Government would do 
other than view this agreement with the horror that we feel. 
It does illustrate, however, the manner of men we are asked 
to put back in charge. 

When Dr. Jessup condemns the Russians (and I could 
not agree with him more) and the Dutch (and I could not agree 
with him less) it prompts one to reflect that if haloes are being 
worn this season, it is desirable to see that one’s own is not 
tarnished. There are two kinds of nationalism. There is 
the old traditional type in South-east Asia, based on the 
ancient glories of race, whether legendary or historical. That 
is largely a spent force. But there is the new form, based 
upon the doctrines of Western democracy. It has been taught 
by us in precept and practice, and by the Dutch. The dis- 
agreement to-day is not whether there shall be self-government, 
but as to the pace at which it shall come; the disagreement 
is over the pace of approach and not over the goal itself. 
There is a constant pattern in these things. India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Burma have, whether they realise it or not, 
accepted the superiority of the Western way of life, mode of 
Government and method of trade, and naturally they want 
economic as well as political control. 

But the recent shift in emphasis everywhere is very 
marked. The struggle is no longer quite the same. Nationa- 
list democracy is itself on the defensive, and the antithesis 
to-day is Democracy against Communism, and not Imperialism 
against Nationalism. Let us never forget that the struggle is 
for the bodies and souls of millions of unthinking peasants. 
Now. the centre of Communism in the Netherlands East 
Indies, small though it may be, is Djokja. The Dutch are not 
opposing nationalism ; they are opposing the possibility of 
the whole nationalist movement in Indonesia falling into the 
hands of a small but organised group, a group little better than 
Communists and which certainly has Communist supporters. 
The Dutch accept and support the Republic, but not the 
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group in nominal charge, who were put there by the Japanese 
and supplied by them with arms. 

When one looks at Northern Korea, Manchuria, North and 
Central China, Formosa, Indo-China and Burma, one must 
ask whether, if the Netherlands East Indies are driven into 
the hands of the Communists by our blindness, Siam and 
Malaya can long withstand the penetration. America does 
not seem to realise that to force independence upon the 
immature States of Indonesia, regardless of consequences, 
spells chaos, and chaos spells Communism. You then have 
the fantastic spectacle of America building up the Western 
Powers in Europe to resist Communism, while she undermines 
them in South-East Asia in order to help Communism, while 
we stand up in palsied indecision, too weak even to hold up 
our hands in protest. Very soon we shall be too ashamed 
to hold up our heads. 

I appreciate that India and Australia have joined the 
chorus of condemnation. They are free to take their own 
course, and it may be that internal political forces are warping 
the vision: of their leaders. The popular cry of ‘‘ Asia for the 
Asiatic ”’ can so easily be misdirected in India ; and perhaps 
the influence of the Sydney waterfront is not the most 
enlightened one as a director of foreign policy. After all, if 
the rule of the day is to maintain open house, I see no reason 
why our laundry and the Dutch laundry should be the only 
ones open to public inspection. I say this with the greatest 
respect : If the United States of America were to solve their 
own Colonial problem in the Southern States, if the Indian 
Brahmins could wipe out racial and class discrimination in 
India, and reflect on the freedom of Kashmir and Hyderabad, 
if Australia could spare the time from denouncing the Dutch 
for a prolonged scrutiny of her own administration of New 
Guinea, then her views on Dutch administration of the 
Netherlands East Indies might carry more weight. 

But when one reflects that our Foreign Office, by its 
negative policy, has led us into this position, where recrimina- 
tion begins amongst friends, is it not time to ask where they 
are leading us? The one beneficiary from our differences will 
be Russia, whose Government daily violates, at home and 
abroad, every principle of freedom for which the United 
States of America and ourselves stand. I remember that 
sixteen years ago, when I was in Borneo, the local amateur 
dramatic society put on a small playlet—I think by 
A. P. Herbert—in which there was a beautiful maiden as 
heroine and she sang a song with a very haunting refrain to 
each verse, which ran : 


2? 


** West wind, East wind, send me a man... . 
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I realise now that Britannia should be cast for this part ; 
but there seems no prospect of either the Foreign Office or 
the Colonial Office providing ani answer to the maiden’s 
prayer! It is the old familiar story : weakness at the begin- 
ning, and steady degeneration of a situation until it becomes 
insoluble. I am not preaching Fascism or totalitarianism ; 
I am only pleading for strength and moral courage. To me, 
as a practical administrator, knowing something of the 
methods of other nations—at home and abroad—in their 
administration, a feeling of unreality pervades the scene. 
When I think of the average United Nations group, with the 
phylacteries of democracy bound about their brows, con- 
demning the Dutch with total ignorance or disregard of the 
facts of the situation, I cannot but be filled with uneasiness 
as to where all this is heading, and to what chaos the worship 
of words rather than deeds is leading us all. 

I notice that The Times two days ago published a statement 
of five points which were made by the Indian representative 
at the Security Council, which presumably are to be seriously 
considered—though how they can be seriously considered 
I entirely fail to see. The points are, as your Lordships may 
know, first, a demand for the release and restoration to 
authority of the imprisoned Republican leaders; a more 
active participation by the Security Council and a peace 
effort by reconstitution of the Good Offices Committee as a 
Commission ; thirdly, the withdrawal of Dutch troops to 
take place under the supervision of the Good Offices Com- 
mittee ; the removal of the economic blockade—an economic 
blockade which was instituted largely in order to stop the 
smuggling out of arms and of saboteurs who would have done 
damage in territory not under the jurisdiction of the Republic. 
I can say, without hesitation or fear of contradiction by any 
qualified critic, that apart from the extremist elements, which 
were relatively few, the native population as a whole welcomed 
the return of the Dutch. 

A letter from Mr. Arnold Bake, published in The Times 
of December 29, gave further factual proof of the true 
character of Soekarno and Hatta. These two “ gangsters,” 
who possess no real loyalty to any cause or country, have, 
through clever Communist-inspired propaganda and dismally 
ill-informed public opinion, been elevated in the eyes of the 
Western world to the status of crusaders, whereas they are, 
in fact, nothing better than jackals preying upon a war- 
ravaged and bewildered native population. If the Japanese 
had not capitulated when they did, and had the Netherlands 
East Indies been occupied as a result of full-scale operations, 
the present trouble would never have occurred. Soekarno 
and his colleagues would have been captured, tried for what 
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they are—namely, war criminals in every sense of the word. 
The country would then have returned quickly to peace and 
prosperity, and the world as a whole would now be: benefiting 
from the vital raw materials still denied to it. 

This, of course, would not have suited Moscow. The 
untimely delay in occupying the Netherlands East Indies, and 
the weak and vacillating policy which followed, was not the 
responsibility of the Dutch: it was the responsibility of 
others. As colonists, the Dutch are second to none, as the 
noble Viscount who opened the debate pointed out. Their 
general policy towards the native, his education and general 
wellbeing, was progressive, and in most respects—let me say 
it with all the weight I can—more advanced than anything 
practised in our own Colonies. From the point of view of 
agricultural and other development, scientific research, and 
so on, the Dutch have few, if any, equals; and it will be a 
sorry day for the 72,000,000 inhabitants of the Netherlands 
East Indies, and for the world as a whole, if their past work 
is brought to nought and their influence unduly impaired or 
removed from this vast field of vital resources. 

I have spent my time—as have many others who know 
this part of the world most—wondering who it is that can be 
advising our Foreign Office in this matter. I cannot believe 
that any of the officers who know the East would endorse this 
negative policy which has been followed ; and I doubt very 
much whether that hybrid officer, the Commissioner-General 
in Singapore, who serves both the Foreign and the Colonial 
Office, and who is in an excellent position to give the true 
facts of the situation, would agree with this policy of timorous 
negation. These are not matters. which are the subject of 
diplomatic secrecy, and it is highly desirable that the whole 
world should know the truth and should know that we are 
not trying to bolster up Imperialist tyranny or anything of 
that sort. The battle we are fighting, or the battle that I at 
the present moment am asking the Foreign Office to fight, 
is the battle of democracy, the battle of the welfare of the 
working population of the Netherlands East Indies. I am 
afraid I have detained your Lordships too long. I fear that 
there is a creeping paralysis of humane indecision lying across 
our foreign and Colonial field. It seems to me that once more 
the last laugh will not be in London or in New York or in 
New Delhi, but in the Kremlin ; and it will be difficult for 
us to avoid a large share of the blame. 


AMERICAN SERVICE RIVALRY. 


By DENYS SMITH 


EN Mr. Sam Rayburn was elected Speaker at the 
start of the new Congress he made a brief speech of 
thanks in which he said with deep fervour, ‘‘ God forbid 

that our military might should ever be called into action again, 
but potentially, from a military standpoint, we are the most 
powerful nation that ever existed in the world. Not even the 
Caesars, in that age in which they lived, when they thought 
they bestrode the world like Colossi, were as powerful as the 
United States is capable of being now.”’ 

This was a boast of strength which contained within it an 
element of caution. The military strength of the United 
States is growing fast, but it is still potential strength. It has 


. not yet been adequately increased, nor has it been completely 


unified. At the close of the war it was actual strength. But 
the American armies melted away in the face of public clamour 
to “‘ bring the boys back home,” stimulated in part, it has 
now been discovered, by comunmist propaganda with ulterior 
motive. The public believed that an era of peace was 
dawning in which the only forces necessary would be those 
needed as temporary garrisons in enemy lands and those kept 
ready for use by the Security Council of the United Nations. As 
the Defense Secretary, Mr. Forrestal, said, “‘ We scrapped our 
war machine, mightiest in the history of the world, in a mani- 
festation of confidence, that we should not need it any longer. 
Our quick and complete demobilisation was a testimonial to 
our good will rather than to our common sense.”’ 


Two MILESTONES 


The change which has now come over American conceptions 
and American military policy is the measure of America’s 
disappointed hopes of the post-war world. 

There have been two milestones in the re-creation of 
American military strength. The first was the consolidation 
of the Armed Services into a single Department of Defense on 
September 17, 1947. Since 1789, when the Navy was 
divorced from the War Department, two separate services 

had existed in friendly and at times stupid and dangerous 
rivalry.. The tragic result was Pearl Harbour. The failure 
3-2 
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of Admiral Kimmel, Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
and General Short, Commanding General of the Hawaiian 
Command, to consult together on the meaning of warning 
messages they received from Washington between November 
27 and December 7, 1941, was found by a Commission under 
the Chairmanship of Associate Justice Mr. Owen Roberts to 
have constituted a “dereliction of duty.” The pre-Pearl 
Harbour warning messages were no great tribute to the 
American Intelligence Services and appeared to indicate an 
attack on the Malay peninsula rather than Hawaii, but in the 
public mind Army and Navy jealousy was held responsible 
for the disaster. The conviction that the nation’s future 
safety demanded unification of the Armed Services became 
firmly implanted. 

A fundamental change of this character could not be carried 
out in the course of war. Fortunately the work of the Navy 
was mainly in the Pacific and of the Army mainly in the 
European theatre. Perhaps one should say unfortunately, 
for it meant that neither Service had much opportunity to 
become familiar with the work of the other. This was parti- 
cularly true of the Army and Navy Air Forces. With the 
exception of the operations of the Twentieth Air Force against 
Japan, the bulk of land-based strategic bombing was done in 
Europe, while the Navy’s carrier-based planes operated 
against Japan. 

When the war ended, the question of unification became a 
live issue. The Army and the Army Air Force welcomed the 
plan. The Navy were strongly opposed. The final result 
was a compromise which General “ Jimmy” Doolittle, an 
airman, termed “‘ the greatest Naval victory since Trafalgar.” 
The Army lost its air force, which became a separate organi- 
sation on an equality with the two older Services, but the 
Navy retained its air arm and also its Marines. A Secretary 
of Defense was created, but the three Secretaries of Army, 
Navy and Air still had large powers and had direct access to 
the President and Director of the Budget and could appeal 
directly to Congress and its Committees. 

The second milestone in the post-war development of the 
Armed Services was on March 17, 1948, six months later. 
The Russians had just taken over Czechoslovakia. One 
intelligence report concluded that they were on the point of 
turning the “ cold war ”’ against the West into real war, but 
the estimation which the President accepted was that the 
cold war would be conducted more vigorously and aggressively. - 
Mr. Truman appeared before a joint session of Congress in 
person and asked for a peace-time draft and universal military 
service. He followed this up later with a request for increased 
military appropriations. Even more remarkable than the 
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President’s request was the frankness with which he explained 
that rearmament was needed to meet the threat of Russian 
aggression. ‘“‘ The situation in the world to-day is not 
primarily the result of the natural difficulties which follow a 
great war. It is chiefly due to the fact that one nation has 
not only refused to co-operate in the establishment of a just 
and honourable peace, but, even worse, has actually sought 
to prevent it. . . . Since the close of hostilities the Soviet 
Union and its agents have destroyed the independence and 


‘ democratic character of-a whole series of nations in Eastern 


and Central Europe.’’ This was the speech which contained 
the germ of the plan for a North Atlantic regional agreement 
and a military aid programme for Europe. ‘“‘ Measures for 
economic rehabilitation are not enough. . . . I am sure that 
the determination of the free countries of Europe to protect 
themselves will be matched by an equal determination on our 
part to help them do so.” 

Congress endorsed the President’s judgment. The House 
Armed Services Committee reported that the President’s 
programme was “‘ the necessary response of this Government 
to specific, aggressive and dangerous actions on the part of 
the Government of the Soviet Union.” 


INTER-SERVICE DISPUTES 


The President sent Congress a balanced programme for 
increasing the strength of all three Services. But inter- 
Service rivalry at once broke out to get the largest possible 
sum. The Air Force had the greatest success. They were 
able to persuade Congress that their strength should be raised 
from the proposed 48 groups to 70 groups by mid-1950. Only 
three members of the House and one Senator opposed the 
70 group project. The Navy, not to be outdone, put in a bid 
for six super-carriers of 65,000 tons, large enough for planes 
which could carry atomic bombs. Congress voted funds to 
start one such carrier, and its keel has already been laid at 
the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

At this point the nation’s economists began to sound the 
alarm. A runaway rearmament programme added to the 
foreign assistance programme was dangerously increasing 
inflationary pressures. The Hoover Commission, which has 
been studying ways and means of improving Government 
efficiency, declared ‘“‘ The military Services are far too prodigal 
with Government funds.” The President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers set a top limit of 3,750 million sterling. If 
that was exceeded Government controls would be necessary. 
Others made the point that the basis of America’s military 
strength was its flourishing economy. Expenditures on 
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armaments would therefore run into a law of diminishing 
returns. The military striking power could be increased to 
such an extent that the economic health of the nation which 
had to wield the striking power would be weakened. 

The knowledge that funds were not inexhaustible did not, 
however, check Service rivalry, but tended to increase it. 
Each wanted to get a bigger slice of the pie at the expense of 
the other. 

A Christmas dinner of the Research and Development 
Board, which is part of the Defense Department, was told: 
‘“‘ The Defense Secretary asked the Board to sing ‘ It Came 
Upon a Midnight Clear.’ An Air Force man at once objected 
that he alone should sing a carol referring to ‘ angels bending 
near the earth.’ A Navy man protested that the carol’s 
reference to ‘solemn stillness’ obviously meant the sea’s 
peace and quiet. An Army man countered that any message 
from Heaven to the world must obviously have been sent by 
its Signal Corps. Someone pointed out that they would have 
to do something about the request or people would think 


unification was not a success. So all joined in singing another. 


carol, ‘ Oh, little town of Bedlam.’ ” 

At that very moment a drama was being enacted off the 
bleak south coast of Greenland which showed that this satire 
was dangerously near the truth. An Air Force ’plane had 
crashed with a crew of seven. A rescue ’plane (with ordinary 
landing gear) was ordered from Goose Bay, Labrador, to pick 
up the survivors. It crashed and its two-man crew joined the 
stranded party. A number of unsuccessful attempts at rescue 
were then made with gliders. On Christmas Day the original 
seven men had been stranded for 16 days and their numbers 
had increased to 12. The sailors, chuckling with sympathy, 
asked their airmen friends, “‘ Why don’t you try a helicopter ?” 
in much the same tone as the farmer would once shout at the 
stranded motorist, “‘ Why don’t you try a horse ?”’ Finally, 
the aircraft-carrier Saipan (with helicopters) set out to rescue 
the Air Force. This was too much. Spurred to desperate 
improvisation, the Air Force, by using a ski-equipped ‘plane, 
helped by a jet-propulsion take-off, finally rescued the men 
before the crowning insult had been more than two days at 
sea. 

The Defense Secretary, Mr. Forrestal, who was formerly 
Secretary of the Navy, frankly admitted in his first report on 
unification that rivalries persisted, particularly between the 
Air Force and the Navy. ‘“‘ Many officers in the Air Force 
- honestly believe that the carrier will have a limited use in 
any war that we may fight in the future, and therefore 


challenge the maintenance of the important carrier task 


forces. These misgivings are honestly held, as undoubtedly 
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are the Navy’s regarding the capabilities of the long-range 
bomber. My own view is that the concept of the strategic 
air-force has established itself as an essential part of modern 
warfare. . . . I likewise hold the view that carriers and 
Naval Air will have a part to play in any war of the foreseeable 
future.’”’ 

The Air Force, even if they admit that the carrier may 
have its uses, consider that they should fly the carrier ’planes. 
The only sop to. the Naval Air Force they would concede is 
that it could keep its initials, N.A.F., as part of the National 
Air Force. 

Mr. Forrestal described some gains. There were single 
Commanders in each Overseas Theatre. Buying had been 
co-ordinated. The Air Transport services of Army and Navy 
had been merged. He also suggested that it would be an 
improvement if the Defense Secretary had more power and 
the three Service Secretaries less. But in general he held that 
unification would have to grow. ‘“ True unification of the 
armed might of the United States cannot spring from legisla- 
tion alone.” 

The Navy is backed by a long tradition. It has never 
been the Senior Service, but, till challenged by the Air Force, 
it has always been considered the nation’s first line of defence. 
Its Marine Corps has been the closest equivalent in public 
esteem to the British Guards Regiments, and the Marine 
Band always plays at White House functions and Presidential 
receptions. It was favoured by President Franklin Roosevelt, 
a former Assistant Secretary of the Navy. It has won the 
gratitude of many Congressmen by giving them free medical 
attention at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Air Force is a brash newcomer which has grown 
amazingly since 1910, when the nation’s entire Air Force 
consisted of one ‘plane, one airship, three balloons, two 
officers and nine enlisted men. It shows the impatience and 
intolerance of youth, and its high-pressure propaganda drives 
to secure the lion’s share of public funds strike the other 
Services as definitely unfair. 


Riva THEORIES REGARDING THE NEXT WAR 


Early last autumn Air Force advocates developed the theory 
of the “ flash war,” in which the enemy, that is to say, Russia, 
could be knocked out in a month. Colonel D e Smith, 
writing in a Service magazine, pointed out that atomic bombs 
are at least 200 times as destructive as the old-fashioned 
T.N.T. bomb. Three hundred ’planes with atomic bombs 
could do as much damage to the enemy in ‘a single mission 
as the entire Army Air Force in two years’ sustained operations 
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over Germany. If every critical element of the enemy’s 
economy was bombed simultaneously it would be completely 
and immediately paralysed. Hence it would be safe to reduce 
the Army and the Navy to a bare minimum and spend the 
greater part of the Defense appropriation on creating a vast 
force of super-bombers. 

General Spaatz, the former Air Force chief, used the same 
kind of argument to emphasise American offensive power 
already in Europe. ‘‘ We now have ninety Bz2gs in Europe. 
In terms of atomic fire-power this would be the equivalent 
of 19,800 B2gs carrying ordinary heavy explosives. One B2g 
is the equivalent in bomb load capacity of four B17s which 
did such damage to Germany. Therefore America’s present 
strength in Western Europe equals a fleet of 79,200 fully 
loaded war-time bombers.” 

The rival Services were quick to see the danger of the 
“ flash war’’ theory, and advance their counter-arguments. 
Russia would be the most difficult of all countries to paralyse 
by a sudden air blow. Its size was so vast and its industries 
so dispersed. If the Air Force prediction were wrong, then 
the nation, with no Army and no Navy, would be in a desperate 
situation. Moreover, if the Russian Army overran Western 
Europe, living off the land, the destruction of its home base 
would not bring the war to an end. The atomic bomb could 
not be used to destroy the Red Army because it would 
devastate friendly Western Europe, which would be held as 
a hostage to force an unsatisfactory peace. 

Recently the Air Force has returned to the attack in a 
series of articles in the Reader’s Digest by Mr. William Brad- 
ford Huie. ‘‘ Why maintain two strategic air forces?” he 
asks. It would be as sensible to maintain two separate 
Armies and Navies. Why build expensive carriers when we 
already have a string of great land air bases round Russia? 
Some of the doubts cast on the capabilities of the Air Force 
come from Communist sources, ‘‘ but most of it comes from 
the battleship Admirals and from the Maginot minds in. the 
Army.” A fleet of Bzgs flying over Russia by night, with 
their atomic bombs, six miles up at 300 miles an hour would 
be difficult to intercept. Recent manceuvres showed that 
even the closely knit British air defence system could not 
halt American bombers. The B29 could make a non-stop 
flight of 5,000 miles and newer ’planes would have an even 
longer range. 

By comparison with the Navy and Air Force, the Army 
is remarkably quiet ; but it has its arguments for those who 
seek them, and it will use them if it finds itself squeezed 
between Navy and Air Force demands. The new Budget 
Estimates sent to Congress on January 10 provide 1,125 
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million sterling for the Army, 1,075 for the Navy and 1,150 
for the Air Force. The Army thus gets roughly 33 per cent. 
But in Britain, where pride in the Navy is traditional and 
where memories of “the few” who fought the Battle of 
Britain are recent, the Army has been allotted 43 per cent. 
of the current Defence Estimates. In Western Europe the 
percentage which goes to the ground forces is far higher. 
Thus, the Army feels, they are backed by the unanimous 
weight of all European defence chiefs in believing that the 
initial stages of any war with Russia will consist of ground 
operations. 

The Army accepts the importance of the other two Ser- 
vices. Its strategic conception, should ‘Russia provoke war, 
would be to create as wide a dispersion of Russian ground 
strength as possible. Every European country capable of 
immobilising Russian forces should, therefore, be helped. 
American occupation armies in Europe might be supple- 
mented by air-borne troops to reach tenable positions, but 
the main support for Western Europe would come from the 
air. A few Naval carriers in the Eastern Mediterranean to 
back up the Turks, for example, might enable some 15 Russian 
divisions to be immobilised. With dispersion, Russian ground 
forces could be held back from the greater part of Western 
Europe while the strategic Air Force went into operation 
with its atomic bombs. In a year or 18 months this could be 
asserted with more confidence, for by that time the North 
Atlantic Pact and the programme of military aid to Europe 


would have borne its fruits. . 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS 


The Air Force is dissatisfied with the proposals which the 
President has made to Congress. It would be cut back to 
48 groups, with 27 groups in the Air National Guard (Terri- 
torials). The “group” is a misleading measure, since it 
varies according to circumstance. In terms of ’planes, the 
Air Force programme contemplates an active inventory of 

,200 aircraft of all types from trainers to heavy bombers. 
his is about 1,000 less than Congress voted last year, but 
the President believes that by better organisation the main 
reduction can be made in training ’planes. Active Navy and 
Marine Corps ’planes will number 7,450. The Navy will also 
get funds to continue the construction of its one super-carrier. 
a strength, which is now 662,000, will be increased to 
7,000. 

The President said in his Budget message that his recom- 
mendations were based on the following concept: ‘“‘ This 
nation’s military security should rest on a nucleus of highly 
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trained and mobile forces—Army, Navy and Air—backed by 
ready reserves of trained men, stand-by equipment and 
productive facilities and an integrated mobilisation plan 
which relates our national security requirements to the 
tremendous productivity of American industry.”” The Budget 
Report itself observes that the new programme “ will provide 
the United States with an armed and trained military force 
related to a strategic deployment as well as the defense of the 
continental area of the United States. Assignment of strength 
between the Services has been effected with strategic concepts 
in mind.” The American Armed Forces programme, in other 
words, has been tailored to serve a particular plan of campaign 
should war break out. 

A main test of the President’s increased control over 
Congress may well prove to be his ability to preserve this 
balanced programme and to prevent Congress imposing its 
own strategic concepts by voting a disproportionate sum to 
the Air Force. 

Proposals for achieving greater unification which will put 
a stop to competitive bidding by the three Services have also 
been formulated. One of the most sensible observations on 
this score was made by the Army Chief of Staff, General Omar 
Bradley. “‘ If the Armed Services are to retain the trust and 
confidence of the American people, then they must put an 
end to their dog-eat-dog contests for a part of the taxpayers’ 
dollar. The United States cannot stake its national defense 
requirements on a popularity contest.” 

’ DENYS SMITH. 
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MONARCHOFASCISTS v. EAMOBULGARIANS 
By THE Hon. C. M. WoopHousE 


IR W. S. GILBERT believed that every boy and every 

gal that’s born into the world alive is either a little 

Liberal or else a little Conservative. This is. no longer 
strictly true, but the dichotomy of Whig v. Tory is by no 
means obsolete, and others no less familiar are fundamental 
to English life and character. We could not do without the 
rather illogical system by which the whole population divides 
itself into Oxford v. Cambridge for at least one day in the year, 
without reference to either university except in the case of an 
insignificant minority. The natural dualism of English 
thought, the instinctive wish to divide all things and all 
people into two classes, no matter how, would be dissatisfied 
with any less arbitrary arrangement. The more logical 
French prefer to have all Gaul divided into three, as Julius 
Cesar pointed out ; but such trisection would only make us 
restless. Oxford v. Cambridge is good enough for us, without 
(say) London University trying to muscle in on the Boat 
Race. So we ought to have no difficulty in understanding 
the impulse which has driven our good friends and spiritual 
congeners, the Greeks, to divide themselves no less exhaus- 
tively into Monarchofascists v. Eamobulgarians. 

The principle underlying their division into these two 
comprehensive. and mutually exclusive classes is a little 
different from our own ; but not very different, and just as 
little subject to reason. We become Oxford or Cambridge 


‘because we feel like it, or perhaps because our forebears felt 


like it. On the other hand, Greeks are not made Monarcho- 
fascists or Eamobulgarians by their own choice, but by 
somebody else’s. Take, for instance, two men, Alpha and 
Beta, each unaware that he holds either- Monarchofascist or 
Eamobulgarian opinions. Then Beta notices that Alpha’s 
opinions deviate from his own by a fraction to the right. He 
naturally calls Alpha a Monarchofascist ; Alpha naturally 
retorts by calling Beta an Eamobulgarian. And the impor- 
tant thing is that ipso facto they become exactly what they 
are called. This enables the dispassionate observer ak is, 
in Greece, a logical fiction, like Bishop Berkeley’s God) to 
teach the following definitions : a Monarchofascist is a Greek 
who calls other Greeks Eamobulgarians ; an Eamobulgarian 
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is a Greek who calls other Greeks Monarchofascists. Of 
course, no Greek calls himself or those who agree with him by 
either name. 

This is much what we should expect, especially as it seems 
to be the same process that created the division of Whigs », 
Tories in England two and a half centuries ago. It is very 
natural too, because no one could be expected to think out 
and adopt such names of his own volition. True, at the last 
Greek General Election, in 1946, an electoral manifesto was 
issued by a party calling itself the ‘‘ Black Reaction” ; but 
probably this meant no more than that some Greek had 
laboriously familiarised himself with the Anglo-Saxon sense 
of humour. It is also understandable that once the useful 
dichotomy has crystallised, everyone has to join one side or 


the other, for the obvious reason that membership is not a 


matter of free choice but of forcible election; the one 
peculiarity being that the election of a member to one side is 
always made by the other. ‘ You cannot be elected a Monarcho- 
fascist by other Monarchofascists, but only by Eamobul- 
garians ; and similarly vice versa. This is a new and effective 
way of enforcing the ancient Law of Solon, which was passed 
early in the sixth century B.c. and never repealed, making 
it illegal on pain of disfranchisement to remain neutral in a 
civil war. The same explanation accounts, of course, for the 
quaint fact that when a Greek soldier discards his military 
uniform, he puts on his “ political clothes’”’; and that the 
Greek word for a private citizen who takes no part in politics 
has become the English word “ idiot.”” Such a person might 
almost be defined as a man who has been elected to both 
parties. There are not many idiots in this sense in Greece, 
but there are a surprising number of Englishmen who enjoy 
honorary membership of both parties, including Mr. Bevin, 
Sir Reginald Leeper, and others down to myself; but natur- 
ally excluding Mr. Churchill, to whom such ambivalence is 
quite foreign. 

Unlike Mr. Churchill, who is so devoted to the two-party 
system that he prefers his parliaments oblong, the Greeks did 


not take kindly to so absolute and clear-cut a dichotomy. At’ 


General Elections they have habitually preferred that the 
number of competing parties should run into three figures, if 
possible, rather than two. Now that there is only one political 
fence, which is increasingly difficult to sit on, the choice 
between one side and the other has become embarrassing. 
Many of them do not like their company even when they have 
made their choice. It must be disquieting, for instance, to a 
life-long Liberal with staunchly Republican sympathies to 
find himself a Monarchofascist—just as disquieting, in fact, 
as it was to the same man 15 years ago to find himself a 
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Veniselocommunist. It must be equally disquieting for a 
man who has always thought of himself as a social democrat 
in the Anglo-French tradition to find that he is now an 
Eamobulgarian. Yet such they are, willy-nilly ; and there 
is nothing for it but to play the game according to the new 
rules. 

The game of Monarchofascists v. Eamobulgarians is not 
played in quite the same way as Oxford v. Cambridge. The 
mistake of supposing that it was the same sort of game was 
made at an early stage of the British re-entry into Greece in 
1944, when a thoughtful staff officer suggested a football 
match to settle differences between EDES and ELAS. Oddly 
enough, both sides agreed and even picked their teams, but 
armed conflict broke out on a more spectacular scale before a 
volunteer could be found to referee the game unarmed. Civil 
war has continued to be the principal form taken by the 
rivalry between Monarchofascists and Eamobulgarians ever 
since. It is, so to speak, their only full-blue event. Political 
invective might also have been counted as a full blue, but for 
the fact that the Eamobulgarians refused to play at the last 
General Election, and the Monarchofascists have since dis- 
qualified them from playing journalism. But there remain 
several interesting half-blue events. 

One of these, a deeply fascinating contest, might be called 
linguistics, or in the Greek idiom, philology. The Greeks are 
all more or less philologous, in the sense of being fond of 
words; they regard oligology as an estimable but slightly 
depressing virtue. But they are not all fond of the same 
words. There are many ‘different gambits in the game of 
linguistics, because Greece has five or six different languages ; 
but the simplest and most comprehensive form of the rivalry 
is between katharevousa and demotic, the purist and the 
popular language. The Monarchofascists prefer katharevousa, 
because that is reactionary; the Eamobulgarians prefer 
demotic, because that is progressive; this is one way of 
distinguishing between them. What is interesting about this 
particular contest, however, is that in the long run the 
Monarchofascists’ side is almost certain to lose. It is indeed 
remarkable that in almost every half-blue sport the Monarcho- 
fascists have chosen the wrong side, rather like a Boat-Race 
President who wins the toss and chooses the worst station. 
The battle of the sexes in Greece is another example. The 
Eamobulgarians are the only group in Greece t have 
taken seriously the idea of votes for women, although the 
Popular Party on the other side have for some time included 
feminine suffrage in their political programme without doing 
anything about it. Trade unionism is another sport in which 
the Monarchofascists will tend to lose in the long run, although 
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they have lately brought into effect some new rules which 
have given them a strong advantage for the time being. It 
remains true, however, that the full-blue event of civil war 
is. practically the only one in which they are assured of a 
fairly persistent, if not decisive, superiority for some way into 
the foreseeable future. 

But it is perhaps not so important how the dichotomy 
will work itself out in principle as time goes on. What matters 
more is that it has come into being and looks like staying ; 
and that is not necessarily a bad thing. It is exactly what 
happened in England two and a half centuries ago, when 
Englishmen divided themselves into Whigs v. Tories even 
before they divided themselves into Oxford v. Cambridge. 
The division was bitter at first, no less so than that of 
Monarchofascists v. Eamobulgarians. But as time passed and 
foreigners ceased to interfere, Englishmen began to forget 
what was at the bottom of this rivalry; they even became . 
fond of the offensive names which they had given each other. 
After two centuries, during which Whigs and Tories came to 
feel very little more animosity against each other than the 
adherents of Oxford and Cambridge, the old dichotomy insen- 
sibly gave way to a new one; and, although there was bitter- 
ness in the years of transition, on the whole the change to 
Socialists v. Conservatives made little difference once it was 
accomplished. The dualistic system had gone on so long that 
it had come to be taken for granted. Even the idea of keep- 
ing the Liberals in being, to make it a triadic system, seemed 
to most Englishmen to be shockingly unnatural; after all, not 
even the most fanatical Londoner would suggest that London 
University should join in the Boat Race. Habit was too strong 
to allow change in the forms of the dichotomy, even if. the 
content had changed. 

It is this habit of dichotomy which the Greeks have essen- 
tially lacked, and which perhaps the newly simplified rivalry 
of Monarchofascists v. Eamobulgarians may be going to give 
them. The habit is, at any rate in the judgment of English- 
men and Americans, indispensable to democracy on the 
western model; and that is, after all, the most successful 
type of free government, and the type which Greece has been 
trying for over a century to adopt. Perhaps no better argu- 
ment could be found in favour of forming this habit than the 
case of the French, who have brought on themselves the most 
disastrous results by trying to dispense with it—results which 
Julius Cesar had anticipated in the first sentence of de Bello 
Gallico. It the habit is valuable, then perhaps it would not 
be in the best interests of Greece in the long run to waste 
much effort on trying to heal the present schism ; for that is 
impossible, and even if it were possible it might only lead to 
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new schisms elsewhere. This has happened before : twenty- 
five years ago Greece divided itself into Royalists v. Repub- 
licans—a quite different dichotomy, which was unfortunately 
confused for a long time by many people with the present 
one—but the trouble with that rivalry was that it did not 
last long enough to be taken for granted and treated as a 
half-forgotten joke. Analogy suggests that the best advice 
to be offered‘to the Greeks, with the long term in view, is not 
to stop quarrelling but to stick to-one quarrel at a time. 
Now that the present quarrel has become absolute, it might 
be wisest perhaps to cherish and humanise it. The best 
thing the Truman Doctrine could give Greece, as a contri- 
bution towards this end, would be a couple of centuries 
without foreign interference. 

That was approximately what England needed to acquire 
political stability and reduce national quarrels to their proper 
proportions. But we need not believe that the Greek 
genius will need so long, if only its talent for improvising 


' short cuts does not lead it astray. Possibly the desirable 


process is at work already. At least what might be taken 
for a tentative symptom of it can be detected in an anecdote. 
which reached England lately from the front line in northern 
Greece. During the operations on Mount Grammos last 
summer, a platoon of government troops (Monarchofascists, 
in the language of the other side) succeeded after great efforts 
in driving an equivalent force of Eamobulgarians from a 
strong position. A soldier of the victorious platoon was 
asked afterwards if it had been a hard fight. “Oh, yes,” 
said the little Monarchofascist. “‘ You see, they were Greeks 


too.” That is the most encouraging story I have heard from 


Greece for a very long time. 
C. M. WooDHOUSE. 


DAKAR 
SEPTEMBER 23-25, 1940 
By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL N. M. S. IRWIN 


N September, 1940, I had hoped to land at Dakar at the 

head of the British Military Forces which, in co-operation 

with the British Navy and General de Gaulle and his few 
Free French units, set out from England to bring that impor- 
tant port back into the Allied fold. Last year I visited Dakar 
as the guest of the Commander-in-Chief French West Africa, 
and it is therefore interesting to cast one’s mind back to the 
events which led to the expedition in September, 1940, and 
seek the causes of its failure in the knowledge of after events 
and in the light of conversations with people who were in 
Dakar in those fateful days, and whom I met during my 
recent visit. 

The general opinion seemed to suggest two main reasons 
for failure. The first, our decision to broadcast in advance 
our intentions, instead of carrying out surprise landings at 
dawn on the beaches, where, it is said, we would have been 
_ heartily welcomed by the troops and the bulk of the popula- 

tion, in spite of any resistance decreed by the Governor or 

Military Commander. This was in the nature of a tactical 
error. The second was a psychological error in raising the 
curtain with a broadcast by General de Gaulle. In view of 
the traditional respect for seniority ingrained in the French 
Military and Civil system, an instant reaction must inevitably 
occur, as indeed it did, in the hearts of the more senior officers 
ashore against subordination to an officer so junior as a 
“‘ General de Brigade,” the rank held by General de Gaulle. 
There is so much apparent justification for these reasons for 
failure that I must carry the reader back to the summer of 
1940, to the atmosphere then prevailing in those difficult days 
and in the light of the situation then existing see if we could 
have adopted other methods than those selected for securing 
the co-operation of Dakar. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE TIME 


In contemplation of operations which might develop into 
fights between the British and their former Allies, the greatest 
consideration was given to French susceptibilities during 
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those unhappy days when with a feeling of sorrow, indeed 
shame, the French people witnessed the breakdown of their 
military strength. For those who remained in France or her 
Colonies, the anchor of their ship, tossed in the maelstrom of 
defeat, was dragging, and the majority adhered, perhaps not 
unnaturally, to their recognised Government and accepted 
leaders, rather than put their trust in the ability and leader- 
ship of a little known. Brigadier-General of an Armoured 
Division, speaking, not from France, but from the alien soil 
of Britain. 

On the British side it was felt that premature action must 
not be taken during this period of national uncertainty in 
France, attion which might precipitate an unfriendly decision 
by a France, sensitive of the stain of the past, and uncertain 
of the future. Notwithstanding the action at Oran, which 
must have successfully consolidated the majority of French 
naval opinion against Britain, there still remained many parts 
of the French. Empire whose accession to the anti-German 
cause might be hoped for. And yet against this understand- 
able wish not to precipitate decisions there loomed the ever 
expanding success of German arms, and the occupation by 
Germany of so important, indeed vital, a port as Dakar on 
the flank of the. Atlantic sea routes gave rise to the gravest 
anxieties. Lastly, but by no means least, Britain had to 
calculate her ability to undertake an overseas expedition in 
the face of her own sombre position, and she must have 
hoped for, indeed have been inevitably, even if unconsciously, 
influenced by the prospect of achieving her ends by peaceful 
means. 

Into this scene descended de Gaulle with all the courage 
and optimism of a great leader in a desperate situation. News 
reached him of widespread faith in a France resurgent ; even 
faith in the person of a little known young Brigadier-General. 
A few gallant civil and military officers in the Cameroons and 
in Chad proclaimed for de Gaulle, and secured successes in 
French Equatorial and Saharan Africa. Even in Dakar hopes 
of the co-operation of the people were not unjustified. The 
prize was great, the means militarily small, but prospects 
psychologically hopeful though unreckonable. Balancing 
all these factors, Mr. Churchill had already come to the con- 
clusion that full faith must be placed in General de Gaulle as 
a leader of ‘‘ Free France”; that full opportunity must be 
given to the people of France to co-operate of their own accord 
with Britain; but in view of the great value of Dakar to 
security of the sea routes, it must be occupied and denied to 
the enemy, even if force had to be used against its French 
garrison to achieve this. 

As the people of Dakar, at least those to whom I spoke, 
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attribute failure to the two causes—tactical and psycho- 
logical—to which I have already referred, it is equally true 
to say that it was these same two factors which the com- 
manders found so hard to reconcile, because of the weakness 
of the forces at their disposal and the uncertainty of the 
garrison’s reaction to our pacific approach ; nevertheless, we 
naval and military commanders of the expedition were 
directed to try and induce the garrison and people of Dakar 
to welcome us by an assurance of all the benefits which we 
would bring with us to the people of the peninsula, backed by 
a display of power but not a use of force. But should this 
welcome be not forthcoming, then to force our way into the 
city with all the means at our disposal. ; 

The means were insufficient, and all the more so because 
the initial moves would possibly have the adverse effect of 
placing the defence on the alert, and making its attitude 
resolute if it were already that way inclined. Would it in 
fact be so inclined:? How difficult to find the answer in the 
face of the uncertainty of the human factor, and the unpre- 
dictability of human relations—in the event so amply con- 
firmed by the quite unbelievable reception given to Capitaine 
de Frigate d’Argentlieu, later Admiral of the ‘‘ Free French” 
Navy and Governor-General of Indo-China! After arriving 
on the quay under the protection of the white flag and Tri- 
coleur as the emissary of the Commanders of the expedition, 
d’Argentlieu was persuaded of the futility of his attempting 
to see the Governor, and consequently withdrew to his launch 
to return to the fleet whence he had set out, and during this 
withdrawal—and not until—he was fired at and wounded by 
his own compatriots. 


THE LEADERS’ PREDICAMENT 


What were the reasons for this failure to win Dakar over 
to the British side? That the possession of Dakar was of 


vital importance to the British cause can be assumed without | 


fear of contradiction; that Britain and the Dominions stood 
alone in those days in defence of freedom, not only for them- 
selves but for all freedom-loving peoples of the world, is also 
beyond dispute. In carrying one’s mind back, therefore, to 
the situation prevailing in 1940, the above two simple yet 
basic facts form the background against which a multitude of 
questions present themselves. In planning the expedition 
should we have regarded it solely as a military operation of 
seizing an objective with no regard for the feelings or suscep- 
tibilities of the garrison or French people ? Is it practicable to 
suggest that a peaceful landing can be effected without a 


measurable expectation of co-operation from the defence? 
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Is it fair to ask armed troops to land as if they were going to 


be unopposed, and then place them in a position of extreme 


disadvantage if opposed ? In a matter of life and death for a 
nation, is it reasonable to assume that the question of relative 
rank of opposing commanders of the same nationality should 
present an insuperable obstacle to co-operation between, on 
the one side, a garrison and population nonplussed, and on 
the other, a would-be friendly relieving force standing out- 
side the city walls ? What would have been the reactions of 
the great mass of the French people had the expedition been 
a wholly British one, and from the outset Dakar assaulted as 
if it were an enemy port held by an enemy garrison ? 

These and many other questions of a psychological nature 
placed the planners of the expedition in a predicament, and 
ultimately the answer to these questions was found in the 
compromise adopted, which, no doubt, prejudiced the 
prospects of success. Was it wrong, however, to be influenced 
by a natural reluctance to exacerbate feelings, already 
strained, between Britain and her former Ally? And it will 
not be forgotten that Mr. Winston Churchill never lost faith 
in France’s ability to arise from her stricken state and stand 
once more beside us in our fight against Germany and all that 
German Hitlerism represented. If history agrees that 
Britain’s decision—no doubt influenced by de Gaulle—to 
give Dakar every opportunity of rejoining the fight against 
Germany before resorting to arms, was right, she may not 
so readily agree that in strength the forces available were 
sufficient for the task, or that the time selected for the opera- 
tion was well chosen, especially in view of the direction given 
to the commanders that “if the defence was resolute, it 
should be attacked with all the forces at our disposal.’ I 
do not wish to enter into a discussion in these respects because 
of their very controversial nature. 

There were, however, two features of the operation about 
which there was considerable comment at the time. The 
first was the widespread belief that the Anglo-de Gaulle 
intention to seize Dakar was well known to the enemy owing 
to the indiscretion of French troops stationed in Britain who, 
in the excitement of the moment and the enthusiasm for 
the expedition, were frequently heard in public places 
toasting ‘‘A Dakar.’’ The second was the untimely arrival 
in Dakar from Mediterranean ports of three Gloire class cruisers 
and three Faniasque destroyers, just before the expedition 
was due to appear off that port. I have never been per- 
suaded that the first represented the facts or that the second 
need have had any material affect on the issue or indeed on 
the decision to press on with the operation. Air reconnais- 
sance of the harbour of Dakar, while the expedition paused 
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at Freetown, showed the French warships anchored close 
together with sun awnings spread—suggesting altogether a 
peaceful scene unruffled by fear of impending attack. Further- 
more, preliminary movement of certain units of the French 
Fleet pointed to their expectation of de Gaulle moving further 
south, probably to the Cameroons. In any case, under normal 
circumstances, the British Admiral considered that he pos- 
sessed sufficient superiority in naval forces to counterbalance 
the additional naval strength which had reached Dakar. 


THE OUTCOME 


Among the many imponderables, however, which dogged 
the expedition, the most unexpected and most damaging to 
success was a sea fog, which, from first light on the day the 
expedition should have sighted and been sighted by Dakar, 
cloaked the whole area. A fog such as this, which lasted the 
whole day, was a totally unknown phenomenon, and its 
effect was to throw many of our plans into confusion. What 
happened ?  D’Argentlieu had been repelled and wounded. 
French light aircraft, which had successfully landed on Dakar 
airfield, had been misled by absence of hostility which later 
developed. The transparent fairness of an open daylight 
approach was unappreciated. The fog concealed these facts. 
The advantage of fire control by electrical means remained 
with the coastal batteries, and the various echelons of our 
ships afloat lost position and direction and finally the break- 
down of the improvised communications between British 
warships and transports and French transports, one of which 
had General de Gaulle on board, rendered the expedition an. 
ineffective instrument with which to pass from a quasi- 
peaceful réle to the attack of a well-armed and resolutely 
garrisoned fortress. 

At this point it became clear to the joint commanders 
and General de Gaulle that a serious fight must ensue when 
weather conditions permitted and, not wishing to precipitate 
this fight between Frenchmen, General de Gaulle wanted the 
expedition to withdraw. To this the British naval and mili- . 
tary commanders could not agree, as the defences had not 
yet been properly tested, the commanders had not complied 
with their orders to attack with all the forces at their disposal 
if the defence showed itself resolute, nor indeed were we yet 
sure of the extent of the garrison’s resolution. 

In the event, in face of this resolution—and, incidentally 
it was the torpedoing of H.M.S. Resolution which contributed 
conclusively to the decision to withdraw—the operation was 
called off on the third day and the expedition withdrew to 
Freetown, having suffered some damage and achieved nothing, 
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except possibly causing some worsening of relations between 
the British and the French. 

And here I return to 1947 and my visit under such dif- 
ferent circumstances to Dakar. The welcome I received was 
sincere ; only friendliness was shown where hostility, or at 
least restraint, would have been understandable. Well do I 
remember with what twinkle in her eye a lady sitting next me 
at a dinner party described her feelings at being so unreason- 
ably shelled in her house which could, under no stretch of the 
imagination, have been regarded as a military target. And the 
Colonel of Artillery who, with an obvious chuckle, pointed out 
the insignificant damage done by the only shell which fell in 
his barracks—a legitimate military objective. 

I have now travelled through much of French West and 
Equatorial Africa, and I find the same spirit prevailing which 
enabled parts of the French Colonial Empire to proclaim for 
de Gaulle in the dark days of 1940, but I can understand also 
why some hesitated. The same reasons make the under- 
taking of an expedition, such as this one against Dakar, very 
difficult, and undoubtedly in similar circumstances again 
the reluctance to hurt an old friend in temporary confusion 
of mind may well cause the commanders to make the same 
tactical and psychological errors as they are thought to have 
made in 1940. Be that as it may, these same two errors may 
have gone a long way towards eliminating bitterness and 
restoring relations between Britain and France, at least in 
Africa, to the high level of friendship on which they rest 


to-day. 
N. M. S. IRwIn. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK: 
STEEL 


By Sir ELtis HUNTER 


T is a melancholy thought that political obsessions have 

caused the future of the iron and steel industry to become 

a political issue. The Directors of Dorman Long are. 
unanimously opposed to nationalisation and are determined 
to support to the full the efforts of the British Iron and Steel 
Federation in its resistance to the Bill. The Government 
have failed to display any real sense of leadership to which 
not only the steel industry but industry generally could have 
responded. The effect of the Government’s failure will be to 
discourage industries from organising themselves and increas- 
ing their efficiency so that they could more effectively conform 
with the Government’s general economic plans. In the past 
15 years the steel industry first through the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee and more recently the Steel Board, 
built up an organisation able and willing to co-operate with 
Government in implementing national economic policy. 

The result of the self-restraint and co-operative spirit 
shown by the steel industry is the present Bill to nationalise 
it. This is surely the negation of leadership and is bound to 
have serious repercussions throughout industry, making it 
wellnigh impossible for industry to respond to the Govern- 
ment’s frequent and urgent pleas for co-operation. This is a 
serious matter. All who are anxious to see our country 
restored to full economic health and her traditional place in 
world affairs must hope that the Bill will never be put into 
effect. The Opposition have declared their intention of 
repealing this Bill if it becomes an Act and they are returned 
to office. 

It is a thoroughly bad Bill for it interferes with a well- 
organised industry which is securing record outputs and is in 
the midst of a great development plan. It cannot add to the 
efficiency of the industry, lead to cheaper steel or more cordial 
relations between managements and employees. I do not 
exaggerate when I say that nationalisation of steel would be 
a disaster for the country. Not only steel but virtually the 
whole of British industry would be involved. 

Under nationalisation the Corporation as the sole steel 
supplier could gain nothing from the ownership or control of 
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United Kingdom markets for its steel. The Corporation 
would, in fact, be faced with difficult problems of adjustment 
between “ associated ’’’ and “ free’ firms in the engineering 
industry. Any form of price differentiation would conflict 
with the public interest : the placing of orders in accordance 
with the public interest, particularly as regards employment, 
might well require the Corporation to neglect its own sub- 
sidiaries in favour of independent firms. The Corporation 
could gain nothing by its control of the United Kingdom 
engineering subsidiaries except by way of dividends on this 
investment, against which would have to be set the risks of 
loss through idleness of the engineering works in periods of 
depression, at the very time when the Corporation’s own 
specific activities would be curtailed. 

_ The Corporation could not gain anything, as an indepen- 
dent competitive concern could have done, by going all out 
to obtain the maximum share of the engineering business 
available so as to mitigate the adverse effects of trade depres- 
sion on the demand for its steel production, because the 
Corporation would control the whole steel output already, 
and any business its engineering subsidiaries attracted to any 
particular steel-producing unit would merely be diverted 
from some other unit for which the Corporation would be 
equally responsible. 

Difficulties would also appear to confront the Corporation 
if it continued to control subsidiaries trading abroad. It is 
no doubt true that increased orders for the steel works might 
result from the activities of the Corporation’s foreign engineer- 
ing subsidiaries ; but in obtaining such orders it would be 


presenting itself as a State-owned competitor with private 


enterprise abroad, and would be subject to disadvantages on 
this account from which independent engineering firms would 
be free. These subsidiaries would inevitably be regarded as 
conducting their business not on ordinary commercial 
principles, but in the interests of the British Government— 
é.g., aS an instrument designed to conflict with the develop- 


‘ment of local heavy steel or engineering industry. Such 


suspicion would depreciate the value of the foreign sub- 
sidiaries concerned. 

The compensation terms of the Bill completely fail to 
take into consideration the effect of an individual company’s 
policy on its position and prospects in the industry. Market 
prices of shares do not reflect the difference between seed-time 
and harvest. Some companies, and Dorman Long is an 
outstanding example, have for many years been building up 
resources in order to improve their technical efficiency while 
others have been distributing in dividends to their share- 
holders a far higher proportion of their profits. The terms 
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for compensation strike a crushing blow at those companies 
whose policies most deserve encouragement in view of the 
industry’s need for progressive reconstruction and develop- 
ment. The terms are demonstrably inequitable to Dorman 
Long by reference to the published accounts, and it should 
be realised that because of the conservative financial policy 
we have followed for several years past the fixed assets are 
included at book values far below what they are worth to-day. 

The facts clearly demand that should nationalisation take 
place compensation should be based on valuation by indepen- 
dent experts. 

During the past year the main emphasis has been on 
production and our efforts have been directed to securing 
continually increasing outputs. Fortunately the transport 
difficulties which restricted our activities severely during the 
previous year have not been a serious factor. Raw material 
supplies have shown some improvement and if we had freedom 
of choice in the qualities of foreign ores used a higher output 
of steel ingots would have been possible by reducing the time 
required for melting. The drive for better collection of scrap 
undertaken by the industry has resulted in better supplies 
and has materially assisted in raising the output of steel. 
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ELLis HUNTER. 


[From the address of Sir Ellis Hunter, Chairman of Dorman 
Long & Co. Lid., to the General Meeting of the Company, 
December, 1948. | 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LATE LORD LLOYD 
To the Editor of The National Review 


S1r,—The rather apologetic attitude taken by Sir Percy 
Loraine in his review of Lord Lloyd’s biography may perhaps 
be accounted for by the fact that he was out of England 
during many fateful years and had no idea of the degree of 
Lord Lloyd’s influence at home. Those of us who were in 
England are better able to appreciate what Lord Lloyd’s 
dynamic personality meant and to assess the position he held. 
One anecdote will show what was felt about him. 

In 1942 I was with a group of politicians and journalists ; 
we were appraising the various disasters suffered by the 
British Empire during the war, in the order of their weight— 
Singapore, Tobruk, the great ships. One of our company 
looked up as the heavy list of disasters was recalled. ‘‘ You 
forget,’”’ he said, ‘‘ one of our worst blows, the death of Lord 


Lloyd.” He spoke truly, for we still feel the loss of this great 
leader. 
Yours, etc., 
V. G. MILNER. 
Great Wigsell. 


January 14, 1949. 


NoTE :— Lady Milner is our respected predecessor and a very old friend : 
but we must make it clear that we entirely disagree with her criticism of Sir 
Percy Loraine’s review. Editor. 
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THE EDITOR, 
The National Review. 


FOX HUNTING 


Srr,—All death and all killing are cruel, but they can be 
merciful. Mercy, in death, is the absence of premonition and 
of great and prolonged suffering. 

Man has perfected many weapons, some more terrible in 
their effect than others, wherewith to inflict death on his 
fellow creatures. Generally it is through these weapons that 
he has achieved and that he maintains his mastery over other 
beings, mastery without which humanity could not go on 
existing. None the less there is in the use, in the possession 
itself of these weapons, an element of unfair advantage of 
man over beast. ; ; 

There is no such unfair advantage in the case of hunting. 
Like his forbears of a million years ago, man, in hunting, relies 
on no weapons. He relies on what he himself can do, aided 
only by his old and noble conquests, his dogs and his horses, 
He goes out and finds the wild fox, that great and wily hunter, 
in his lair and drives him out into that very countryside 
whereof the fox knows every turn and twist and hiding place. 

The skill, courage, speed and endurance of fox, hounds, 
horses and hunter are sometimes a match, but the scales are 
always weighted in favour of the fox. He is still the closer to 
nature and the one best able to look after himself. He does so, 
unhurried, unruffled and with all his astute wits about him. 

True, he may fail, and if he does his end will be sudden, 
quick, without any prolonged suffering. He will die a wild 
animal, healthy, vigorous and in the middle of his full hunting 
career. A merciful end indeed, inflicted not by any weapon- 
but by some other animal, just as nature, for millions of years, 
had intended that death should come, in its most merciful © 
shape, to a great hunter amongst animals. 

The hunter, on his horse, finds not his pleasure nor his 
satisfaction in the death of that fox. But what he does find, 
and to spare, is the thrill that nature meant him to feel, and 
has made him fee] for thousands of years, as he sharpens his 
wits against hers, no weapon in his hand, but an eye for a 
country and the glorious feel of a good horse beneath him. 

The pity of it is that urbanism has removed so many of our 
fellow men so completely away from nature that nature’s way 
of administering a merciful death has become a closed book 
unto them. No doubt they consume their daily steak without 
associating that with death, and without realising that they 
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themselves aid and abet daily in the much greater cruelty 
involved in killing, without hope or chance of escape from the 
capital verdict, and mostly with plenty of premonition, our 
trusting domestic animals. 

The fox dies on the battlefield, the other poor brutes on the 
gallows. H. WYNMALEN. 
Kingswood House, 

Hare Hatch, 
Twyford, 
Berks. 


S1r,—As a reader of your ‘‘ Review ” for some years, and 
as an ardent vegetarian for many more years ; also as a lover 
of the countryside with its feathered and furred inhabitants, 
may I say that your notes in the Editorial appealed to me as 
being fair and balanced towards the subject of field sports. 

I have seen many a hunt go by, and once long ago, ran 
with the harriers (for the cross country run), but never has 
it once raised any thrill for the chase nor any feeling of a 
lovely day enhanced by pink, hounds or followers. 

But you have I think put the case well, of the fox at least 
having a free run for its life, in contrast to the wretched 
domesticated (often unnaturally bred) creatures born for 
the slaughter with no chance of the hazards of the wild 
together with all the loveliness woven into its freedom. 

What also appealed was the lack of facetiousness and 
sarcasm hardly ever absent from the mention of ‘‘ vegetarian.” 

The joy of living amongst birds and beasts with a con- 
science free of the}sentimental inconsistencies mentioned in 
your comments, is something greatly prized. This conscience 
seems to be developing, if slowly, in the nation; and if let 
grow naturally, without too much “ Puritan” legislation, 
would I think provide in time a new outlet for the energies 
now expended in the chase The urge to cruelty and to kill. 
is, one must recognise, inherent in human beings, and prob- 
ably a future Legislature wiser in experience of humans, may 
divert this urge into a channel far more dangerous to the 
skins of those who wish to express it, than is ever known in 
the hunting field. What form it would take remains a guess 
but it appears certain, from the aroused national conscience, 
that cruelties in the future will be dealt with by harsher laws 
than this generation could conceive of. 

The “‘ Lambeth” correspondence I find interesting and hope 
it will continue. John Grigg has, in my opinion, put forward 
the most intelligent arguments of any correspondent so far. 

Yours faithfully, 
Walmer House, M. FLEMING. 
Tonbridge. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE TRAGEDY OF LLOYD GEORGE 
By LorD ALTRINCHAM 


AVID LLOYD GEORGE, who died in 1945 after nearly 

23 years’ exclusion from power, had one equal only—Mr, 

Churchill—amongst the leaders of his time. His name 
had, for good reason, become a household word in this country 
before the outbreak of World War I, since it was he who first 
effectively attacked the debilitating disease of poverty and 
saved the country from what might well have been a ruinous 
social schism. Later, when war had brought it very near 
starvation, he saved it once again. He had memorable 
colleagues, without whom even he would have fought for 
victory in vain; but there was none of them who failed to 
testify that in resource and fire their leader took the palm. 
Thereafter for three years he wielded enormous power, 
greatly loved in his own country, famous throughout the. 
- Empire, respected and feared throughout the world. And 
then, of a sudden, he fell like Lucifer, never to rise again. 

No other British statesman’s life, not even Chatham’s, 
has been divided by so clean a break between a long period of 
ever-mounting authority and success and another even longer 
period of frustration, failure and decline. He first took office 
as President of the Board of Trade in 1906 and held it con- 
tinuously till 1922—16 crowded years, for the last six of 
which he was Prime Minister. From 1922 till his death m 
1945 he was never in office again ; and gallantly though he 
strove to recover some effective voice in the direction of public 
affairs, the stars which had so long smiled upon his labours 
turned relentlessly against him. 

Mr. Churchill, it is true, offered him an honourable place 
in his Government in 1940 ; but it was then too late—mists 
had closed upon the old warrior, as they did on Chatham, 
and he was no longer equal to the strain, in spirit or in body. 
Always in those latter years he recalled to me Matthew 
Arnold’s pictures of the warrior Rustum, wrapped in his cloak 
and lonely amid the desert sands—for his life had run like 
the River Oxus in Arnold’s closing simile, flowing in triumph 
at first 
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Right for the polar star, past Orgunjé, 

Brimming, and bright, and large ; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents ; that for many a league 

The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 

A foil’d circuitous wanderer— 


Foil’d, circuitous and a wanderer he was made partly by 
circumstance and partly by his own mistakes, but mainly by 
a jealous cabal against him of much smaller men ; and these 
were of all three parties, Conservative, Socialist and Liberal— 
for he had no party of his own. There, in that sudden and 
surely unmerited descent to lonely impotence from the 
crowded heights of power, lay the drama and mystery of his 
unexampled career, which future biographers, to be worthy, 
must ponder and explain. It is assuredly the stuff of great 
biography. 

Mr. Malcolm Thomson, the author of this official one, was 
Lloyd George’s literary secretary for 15 years. He has been 
able to draw upon a vast accumulation of papers and also 
upon the private diary of Countess Lloyd George. The result 
is a workmanlike and very readable account of the events of 
Lloyd George’s life, lucidly marshalled and (for the most part) 
accurately described. But, in its presentation of the great 
career and in its setting of the brilliant stage, with all its 
interplay of personalities, the record is as flat as a Blue Book. 

I cannot claim anything like Mr. Thomson’s long and 
intimate association with Lloyd George, since I served under 
him for only 18 months—the last 18 months of his tenure of 
power. Thereafter (but for five years’ absence in East Africa) 
I used to go and discuss the world with him at frequent 
intervals. He was always welcoming and full of some fine 
theme, from apples and the matter of the day to ancient 
history—‘‘ an intense and glowing mind,” ever delightful to 
encounter ; but I learnt nothing of his relations with other 
public men or of his political intentions. My real knowledge 
of him is therefore confined to the months between April, 
1921, and October, 1922. Before that I had only come into 

ose contact with him once, for I was out of England almost 


‘continuously during the war and for the three years following 


it. That one occasion was a conference in Downing Street 
early in 1920 which I cannot describe ; but his handling of it 
(and it was highly delicate) made a profound impression 
on me. 

I was therefore naturally predisposed to listen to him when 
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early in the following year he asked me to “ come and help 
him ”’ over the forthcoming Imperial Conference. Lord Milner 


gave me three months’ leave of absence for that purpose 


from the Rhodes Trust, of which I had become Secretary ; 
and that leave was finally extended, with Lord Milner’s 
concurrence, till Lloyd George’s resignation of office fifteen 
months later. Throughout it I was concerned solely with 
Imperial and international affairs; but day in, day out, 
Lloyd George was constantly discussing those subjects with 
me, and sometimes his own increasingly difficult position. 
For that limited period, therefore, I think I knew his mind 
upon public affairs as well as anybody. 

Applying that short experience to Mr. Thomson’s account 
of the events of the period, I find his book unsatisfactory. 
Take, for instance, the Cannes Conference of December, 1921 
—a decisive turning-point in a protracted tragedy. Mr. 
Thomson states that the Conference was called to effect a 
settlement of outstanding questions between the West and 
Russia. It is true that Western relations with the new 
Soviet régime were constantly in Lloyd George’s mind; he 
felt obscurely but very strongly that the peace of Europe 
would ultimately depend upon them. Russia was therefore 
in the background of his mind at every international meeting. 
But the primary object of the Cannes Conference was more 
immediate ; it was to obtain agreement with France on two 
issues—German reparations and French security. 

On both these subjects Lloyd George had a bad conscience ; 
and Briand, a brother Celt, was perfectly aware of it. What- 
ever front he kept upon them to the world, he felt himself 
blameworthy for having (in despite of Clemenceau) attached 
too much weight to President Wilson’s undertakings. When 
the American Senate decided finally to repudiate the President 
root and branch, two things had happened. The joint Anglo- 
American guarantee of security to France against Germany 
had lapsed, and the Reparations Commission had been 
shorn of its main balancing factor. Lloyd George went to 
Cannes determined to force Rathenau, the representative of 
the Weimar Government, to agree to a total sum in reparations 
which Germany could pay and France accept; and he also 
meant to win Briand’s consent to a practicable settlement 
by giving France, on Britain’s behalf, an unconditional 
renewal of the — guarantee of security. 

Both these thi 
‘settlement that a further conference was agreed upon to 
tackle the Russian problem. The venue suggested was Italy. 
I remember being greatly surprised by the Italian Premier’s 
embarrassment at this proposal. It turned out that he could 
not agree to it, or fix a suitable Italian meeting-place, without 


s he did; and it was only after that 


8 to te o> mie ms meet Celik 
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consulting a gentleman called Mussolini. The latter was 
therefore invited to Cannes, and announced that the place 
should be Genoa. 

Cannes had a tragic sequel, for the three principals who 
agreed there on behalf of their countries were all within a few 
months condemned in one way or another by their fellow- 
countrymen. Briand fell within a few days—not because of 
the famous golf match (as Mr. Thomson suggests), but 
because Poincaré and a majority in the Chamber were deter- 


‘mined to have no settlement until they had tried an 


occupation of the Ruhr. (Briand was much too wary a 
politician to have played pranks upon a golf course, had he 
not known that his Government was already doomed.) 
Rathenau was assassinated within a few months ; and Lloyd 
George went home to offer his colleagues his resignation. 
The end of his great Prime Ministership was in fact already 
fated, although for the moment he consented to prolong it. 
He accordingly went battling on to Genoa; but the old 
Allies were by that time incapable of agreeing on anything. 
Typical of the amenities of that unhappy gathering was 
Monsieur Barthou’s behaviour as he mounted the steps of 
the chosen Palazzo to attend its opening session. Italian 
officers in brilliant uniforms were lining the long ascent. 
Monsieur Barthou stopped a short way up and extended 
both arms:in admiration. ‘‘ Tiens,’’ he exclaimed in stentorian 
tones, ‘‘ voila tous les survivants de Caporetto!’’ The only 


_agreement reached at it was therefore the Treaty signed 


between Germany and Russia at Rapallo, an event to deepen 
the worst of Lloyd George’s forebodings. 

Statesmen seldom bare their souls for public examination, 
and I do not remember that Lloyd George’s'own memoirs 
tell much of his inner struggles in the last phase of his premier- 
ship. But the secret of true biography (rarely exemplified in 
practice), is to penetrate these mysteries ; and none can do 


_ Justice to Lloyd George which does not appreciate, and make 


its readers appreciate, the intensity of his endeavours to 
amend and complete his achievement in a setting of growing 
incomprehension, hostility and rebellion. His star, as I have 
already said, was an extraordinary one. It shone with ever- 
increasing brilliance for a period of years, during which all 
circumstance yielded to his attack and turned to strengthen 
him; then of a sudden it darkened, and nothing could ever 
again go right with him. 

I have told the story of Cannes because it was typical of 
the adversity which deepened about him in his last days of 
power. He was right in his perceptions, right in what he 
strove to do ; but he could not undo what he himself had mis- 
done. He had been strong enough in 1919 to take his own 
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line and ignore the critical majority at Westminster which 
first denounced him for too much moderation and afterwards 
attacked him for doing what they themselves had pressed 
upon him; Mr. Thomson gives the famous telegram of 
April 1919, from 370 Members of Parliament and other papers 
which show to what extent Lloyd George subordinated his 
own judgment to President Wilson and the majority at 
Westminster. Neither could he, in his last months of power, 
correct the faults of method which too much power had 
fastened upon him. 

In this latter respect his procedure at Cannes was typical. 
He had not (to my knowledge at least) consulted his colleagues 
about the renewal of the guarantee to France. Those who 
really appreciated him—Austen Chamberlain, Birkenhead and 
Churchill—would, I am sure, have stood by him had the 
guarantee ever come before the Cabinet ; but most of the 
_ rest, and more especially Curzon, were bitterly resentful. It 
is, after all, usual for a Prime Minister to consult his Foreign 
Secretary about a departure of that kind; but Lloyd George 
knew that Curzon, though consistently obsequious in his 
presence, criticised him unsparingly when his back was 
turned, and was therefore contemptuous of him. This never 
happened when Balfour was in the Foreign Office (as. he was 
in an acting capacity at one time); but it should not have 
happened at any time whatever. 

Lloyd George’s autocratic ways ended, in fact, by alienat- 
ing even genuine friends, as Chatham’s did; but they were 
not the real cause of his downfall. His personal ascendancy 
was still extraordinary, and his foibles would, I am sure, 
have been more generously indulged by his colleagues but for 
two factors which isolated him completely and created a 
vacuum about him. 

One of these was a growing conviction on all sides that he 
was unreliable—that, to put it crudely, you could not trust 
him from one day to the next, or from one room to another. 
This was never, in fact, true with regard to his aims; he 
always knew where he meant to arrive, and no one else who 
really understood him could ever have questioned his sincerity 
of purpose—it was constant as the North Star. But he was— 
and no true biographer should conceal it—profoundly oppor- 
tunist, and unscrupulous, in his choice of ways and means. 
He once complained to me that he could not comprehend the 
English inability to distinguish between means and ends. 
“‘ Look,” he said, “‘at a bus going up Ludgate Hill to St. 
Paul’s. It can’t go straight. It has to dodge and tum 
because the traffic compels it to. But all the time it is going 
to St. Paul’s.”” I remember replying that manceuvring in the 
traffic was all very well, but you must not let one man suppose 
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you were bound for Hampstead and another for Battersea, 
if you really meant to get yourself to St. Paul’s and your 
passengers with you. He thought this objection pettifogging ; 
and I suppose it is one of the subjects on which Englishmen 
and Welshmen will always be mutually sien mammal 
Mr. Thomson puts the case extremely well : 


In studying the career of Lloyd George, it is well to remember 
that he was a Welshman with a Welshman’s code—a code which to 
him and those among whom he was reared was entirely honourable 
and praiseworthy. Its principle was to spare people’s feelings and 
to avoid putting them out of countenance; indeed, to bring a 
touch of artistry into social dealings. This is a typically Celtic trait. 
Its danger, of course, is that it may be carried to the point of 
deception. 


From the Welsh standpoint, on the other hand, Lloyd 
George never understood how a model Englishman like 
Baldwin could go to the Carlton Club and there denounce a 
chief in whose Cabinet he was serving without giving that 
chief some inkling of his grievances and of his intention to 
break with him. The answer may be that Baldwin (who 
came from Worcestershire) was Welsher than he seemed ; 
but, however that may be, obliquity in his successor is no 
justification for obliquity in Lloyd George. He was unreliable 
in the sense that he would seem to make promises and give 
impressions which his subsequent conduct belied ; and the 
process ended in undermining the wide platform of confidence 
which a Prime Minister must have beneath him if his leader- 
ship is to endure. 

Having said that ieonililie I feel I must qualify in order to 
be just to a great man whose memory I venerate. If he were 
looking over my shoulder with his wide-set keen blue eyes, 
he would deny with wrath that he ever intentionally misled 
a friend, whatever he did to an enemy. I am sure that he 
never did ; but his friends were few and far between. Circum- 
stance and environment had made him feel from early youth 
that in the battle of life no holds are barred. He had been 
roughly handled himself, and the great mass of men he 
regarded as creatures to be coaxed or charmed or driven for 
their own good and the public interest. If any of importance 
looked hostile, Lloyd George’s head would go down like a 
bull’s immediately ; ; but he much preferred persuasion, of 
which he was an unsurpassable master. When he had warmed 
to the process, his victims often thought that they had got 
more out of him than he himself had any intention of making 
good—and he did not mind their thinking it. 

The other factor which played a decisive part in his 
technique of government was his sense of isolation and loneli- 
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ness. He had broken his own party, and he could not bring 
himself to join another. He had indeed the coalition mind ; 
and he had shown it as early as 1910, when he declared himself 
in favour of an understanding between the parties to settle 
the three outstanding questions of the day—House of Lords 
Reform, Ireland and Germany. Feeling unable to cross the 
floor, he set to work on raising a Coalition Fund and earned 
the fiercest opprobrium in the process. I have never felt that 
this was merited. When the Coalition broke, the Conservative 
Party took the larger share of it; and the personal control 
which he insisted on exercising over the remainder had a 
substantial precedent in that asserted over the Liberal 
Unionist Fund against Joseph Chamberlain by the then Duke 
of Devonshire. In principle, Lloyd George was unassailably 
right, and Mr. Thomson states the case convincingly. Un- 
fortunately, in that connection at least, Lloyd George was not 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

But a fund is not a party, as he came to discover by 
endless effort and failure. Party, in England, is the indis- 
pensable foundation of Parliamentary power ; and an English 
leader without a party is doomed to frustration. Lloyd 
George struggled from 1918 onwards to create a new party 
of the Centre; but such conceptions are alien to English 
politics, and the mirage always evaded him. From 1918 
onwards he had no colleagues but the three or four out- 
standing ones who from loyalty to him lost touch with their 
own following. He was not Leader of the House of Commons, 
and the increasing thrusts of party rivalry—Conservative, 
Independent Liberal and Labour—estranged it from him. 
He thus became a self-regulating autocrat, and presumed too 
far upon the feelings of Cabinet colleagues, as great men have 
done before him. 

It was therefore inevitable that all through the final phase, 
when he was struggling against circumstance, he should be an 
increasingly lonely figure. He could still achieve miracles of 
influence and persuasion, but the magic was withering. I 
remember writing to him at the beginning of 1922, when he 
was down in Wales pondering retirement, that it was useless 
to fight like Napoleon in 1814, who performed prodigies of 
military brilliance in action after action with no result in the 
end but abdication and Elba. He did not acknowledge the 
letter ; but when he came back with his decision taken to 
continue, he told me that he had formed for the first time a 
strong fellow-feeling with Napoleon: ‘ Born fighters,” he 
said, ‘‘ can’t help going on fighting.” 

The parallel with Napoleon was in reality not close, for, 
had Lloyd George resigned at that time, he would assuredly 
have regained power later. But, having no party, he did not 
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believe it, and the inner force which drove him had not abated. 
His life had been a continuous struggle, lit by a genius which 
had hitherto overcome all obstacles. He believed himself to 
have won security and welfare for his own people only to 
jeopardise his own achievement, partly because he had yielded 
too much to Parliamentary opinion behind him, and partly 
through misjudgment of men, in particular President Wilson. 
His whole mind was accordingly set upon a settlement between 
France and Germany and thereafter upon an understanding 
with Russia. He believed, in fact, that he could still retrieve, 
and crown, the earlier triumphs of his leadership; and he 
would not cease from striving while he had power to do so. 

Mr. Thomson suggests that he decided against resignation 
out of loyalty to his Conservative colleagues, who said that 
it would be desertion. That argument undoubtedly appealed 
to him, but it was not the decisive one. The truth, I am sure, 
is that he did not resign because resignation was not in his 
nature. Against all the signals, he continued to believe that 
he could still achieve a settlement in Europe, and still keep 
his Parliamentary Coalition together. He was wrong; but 
the penalty which he paid for being so was signally unmerited. 
Before, however, I discuss that phase, let me deal with one 
other outstanding feature in his mind and character, which 
enhanced his difficulties. 

He derived from his early upbringing and environment a 
strong Old Testament standpoint which made him whole- 
hearted for Zionism. -About half the Old Testament is, after 
all, concerned with the right of the Chosen People to the 
Chosen Land. Lloyd George waS not a dogmatic sectarian 
of any description ; but he was an out-and-out fanatic about 
right and wrong as to Palestine. By itself this attitude might 
not have mattered so much, if he had not also been, because 
of his Nonconformist and Liberal background, equally 
stubborn anti-Turk and anti-Moslem. We are paying very 
heavily now for the mishandling of the whole Middle East 
during his premiership. The results of the dangerous antinomy 
in our policy resulting from the Balfour Declaration were not 
foreseen at the time, and they might (I am convinced) have 
been avoided by firmer and more consistent handling. But 
Lloyd George’s complete indifference to Moslem feeling all 
over the East quite rightly disquieted a number of his 
colleagues and ultimately produced a fatal revulsion against 
his pro-Hellenic and anti-Turkish policy. 

This was only one element in the complex of distrust 
which finally overwhelmed him; but it was typical of a 
streak of provincialism which never left him. We have 
vastly extended educational facilities since his youth, because 
we have realised that in the national interest the education 
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absorbed by youth in families, schools and universities with 
wide connections and a long tradition of balanced culture 
should be spread as wide as possible. But such opportunity 
was not open to the young Lloyd George ; and no one who 
saw him in intimate contact with such colleagues as Milner, 
Balfour, Birkenhead, Smuts and Churchill could, I think, 
have failed to realise that he would have been an even greater 
man if circumstances had given him the same advantages. 
Though technically his education was only that of a village 
school (he was articled in a solicitor’s office at 15), he was 
extremely widely read; the uncle who brought him up, 
Richard Lloyd, was a man of vision and real culture. But 
reading can never take the place of the education absorbed 
by youth through the pores from men of wide experience and 
connections and from places instinct with a long humanist 
tradition. Lloyd George never reached that world until his 
mind was formed; and so for all its imaginative breadth, 
"his mind retained the powerful imprint of its early Non- — 
conformist and closely confined environment. 

All this is true; but there was another side to it which 
gave him, amongst his Coalition colleagues, an insight of his 
own and a special, outstanding distinction. Because. of: his 
early environment he had a faculty for seeing and feeling 
things as they would be seen and felt by simple people. It 
was that quality, I think, which explains his exceptional 
power, from the outset of his public life, over great popular 
audiences ; combined with his race’s natural gift of phrase 
and a voice which could be magical in its inflections, it gave a 
colour to his eloquence which men and women in the mass 
found irresistible. Without that eloquence he would never 
have risen as he did; it was as effective at international 
gatherings as on British platforms and in the Mother of 
Parliaments. But that was not the only effect of his instinct 
for popular feeling ; it also gave him a European sense which 
was prophetic and peculiar. Briand seemed to share this 
instinct with him, but none other of the leading European 
statesmen of that epoch. 

Like every great man, then, Lloyd George had his weak- 
nesses and limitations. But when all these have been weighed, 
it was not his limitations but his greatness which caused his 
downfall and the long eclipse which followed it. The plain 
truth is that England had lost the mood of greatness. A 
reaction and a softening had set in, as after Chatham’s aristeia 
in the Seven Years’ War. The parties, in their instinctive 
English way, were set on freeing the Parliamentary stage for 
the normal political rivalry, and all but a handful of men— 
and those aloof from the inner urges of the main political 
organisations—were bent upon ending the Coalition. The 
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day of small men had come, and they combined to keep 
the old lion at bay because they were afraid of him. Churchill 
would have suffered the same fate as Lloyd George had he not 
still been a human dynamo (as Lloyd George no longer was) 
‘when circumstances once again made greatness indispensable. 

In England coalitions invariably collapse when the emer- 
gency which compelled their creation is over, and it is right 
that they should do so—for party is the indispensable founda- 
tion of Parliamentary government. Because he had no 
party of his own, Lloyd George fell a victim to the Parlia- 
mentary tradition. Yet nothing but the smallness of the 
times and of the politicians who exploited them could have 
permanently deprived the nation of his great understanding 
and power of leadership. The tide against coalition in due 
course ebbed in the presence of another emergency. Nine 
years after Baldwin had driven Lloyd George, the great war 
leader, from power, he was forming a coalition with Ramsay 
MacDonald, whose war record was conveniently forgotten. 
That was the moment when, if coalition were again necessary 
(a highly doubtful proposition), Lloyd George should once 
again have been called upon. But he was ona bed of sickness. 
and the small men rejoiced at the windfall which enabled them 
to ignore him. Both he and Churchill were excluded. How 
different might our times have been but for that squalid 
cabal of complacent Lilliputians! They gave us a second 
global war and the brave new world which has emerged from 
it. 

Afterwisdom is cheap, and I will frankly admit that Lloyd 
George would have been difficult in any Cabinet of which he 
was not the leader. But it is important that Parliamentary 
democracy should realise the risk and loss of quality to which 
its functioning often exposes it, since correction is always 
possible if the need for it is recognised. Let us then consider 
frankly the price which the nation paid for its political leader- 
ship in the ’thirties, of which the main exponents were Ramsay 
MacDonald, Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain. I assert with 
absolute conviction that if Lloyd George and Churchill had 
been Ministers in that period, Germany would never have been 
allowed to become our superior in armament. I assert 
further, with equal conviction, that if Lloyd George had been 
able to make his counsels felt, we would have reached an 
understanding with Russia. The ‘world is being so mis- 
handled at the present moment, with the nation once again 
self-centred and improvident, that the cost of having 
mistrusted its great leaders in the past may be worth 
* remembering. 

There is no need to argue about rearmament—Mr. Churchill 
himself has told the story, and no one questions it. But what 
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the nation suffered from misjudgement of the new Russia is 
another matter. The pessimism which darkened Lloyd 
George’s latter years, particularly after his operation in 1931, 
was due in the main, I believe, to his preoccupation over 
Russia. He believed—and who will now gainsay it ?—that 
the West would be ravaged almost to annihilation by another 
World War, if it failed to come to terms with the Soviet 
Revolution. Some of his colleagues were bitterly hostile to 
all his efforts in that direction ; others thought his forebodings 
exaggerated. He therefore felt isolated upon that issue when 
still Prime Minister. But the forebodings which even then 
were strong became intense in the ’thirties, and they ended 
by reducing him—him of all men !—to pessimism. 

I remember an earlier occasion—I think, towards the end of 
1921, but I cannot consult the records upon it—when Lord 
Curzon wished this country to intervene in defence of Georgia, 
which was about to be swallowed by the Soviet Union. 
The Cabinet decided against him, Lord Birkenhead in 
particular strongly supporting the Prime Minister. As they 
all came out of the Cabinet room, Birkenhead said chaffingly 
to the Foreign Secretary, “I am sure, Curzon, that your 
Georgians. are splendid people—but can you tell me of any 
battle in which they have been victorious?” ‘‘ Can you tell 
me, Birkenhead,” rejoined Curzon, like lightning, “‘ of any 
battle which they have lost?’ Even Lloyd George did 
not then know that Russia would be led or driven 
to world power by a Georgian ; but he was convinced from 
I9g1g onwards that the world would suffer terribly for failure 
to reach an understanding with the Soviet dispensation. And 
in the end, when he was powerless and bitterly despairing 
because of it, his belief that Western Civilisation was doomed 
became a black obsession. 

During the darker second half of this life he committed many 
errors, some of them grievous ; but the vagaries to which he 
was prone when unrestrained by the responsibilities of office 
were always intelligible to those who really knew him, since 
they were the product of a sense of power inhibited from action. 
There was an elemental force in him which was bound to be 
destructive, if construction was denied to it. It was, in 
particular, lamentable that from 1935 to 1939 he was out of 
touch with both Mr. Churchill and the Government. Mr. 
Churchill was out of court with the main body of the Conser- 
vative Party because of the division over India; but Lloyd 
George could have done more than any other man to convince 
the nation of the urgent need of rearmament, had political 
conditions not kept him in lonely isolation. 

The call therefore never came until the war he dreaded had 
broken upon us, and it was Churchill who then made it. It was, 
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alas, too late—his physical strength was unequal to it. 
“What use can I be ? ’’, he said to me at the time, ‘‘ Winston 
does his best work at night, and I am finished after an hour 
or two in the morning.” It was also too late to cure his sense 
of unjust frustration. Apart from that, I think he felt un- 
certain about serving in a subordinate capacity ; and it was 
no longer possible to rid him of the belief that his own 
World War had been fought in vain and that by no possibility 
could the country hope for a good outcome from the second 
one. I never saw him after 1943; but in my last talk with 
him I felt that his great spirit, like Chatham’s, had been 
reduced to despair by the conviction that his life’s work had 
been wasted beyond reparation. 

There is the outline of his story, which will some day be 
made to live again by a biographer worthy of its greatness. 
Of the man himself a speaking portrait is drawn in an introduc- 
tion contributed by Countess Lloyd George to Mr. Thomson’s 
pages. It is a portrait of vivid truth, but incomplete, as 
every portrait must be which describes a man of action when’ 
out of action. This is Achilles in his tent, with his armour 
laid aside and Briseis ministering to him. It faithfully records 
the domestic side of him, including the small-boy selfishness 
and caprice which all men show to the women who care most 
for them. But it is not Achilles on the windy plains of Troy, 
pre-eminent amongst a glittering host of friends and foes, nor 
even Achilles in parley with the great of his own and other 
nations. 

That picture is still to be worthily drawn ; and since it 
ought to be drawn by one who saw and knew him, I hope it 
may still be drawn by the incomparable hand of Mr. Churchill. 
Lloyd George does not figure in the gallery of Great Contempor- 
aries which he gave us in 1937 (only one of those, Bernard 
Shaw, was still living when he wrote of him). But there is in 
his sketch of Clemenceau a sentence which applies equally to 
Clemenceau’s great friend and opponent: ‘“ Happy the 
nation which when its fate quivers in the balance can find 
such a tyrant and such a champion.” The other part of 
Lloyd George’s achievement, though it still awaits an adequate 
historian, is written ineffaceably in the lives and homes of his 
poorer fellow-countrymen. 

ALTRINCHAM. 
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TWO CATHOLIC NOVELISTS 
By JouN BAYLEY 


HE LOVED ONE and The Heart of the Matter have made 

a great impression recently. The two books have much 

in common. Both Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene 
are writers who use their Catholicism as a weapon and a probe ; 
they explore vice and anarchy from a definite standpoint. In 
The Heart of the Matter a single person, the West African police 
official Scobie, is drowned in a morass of individual feuds: in 
The Loved One a whole society is indicted, the California shoul 
standard of living has culminated in a refusal to admit the 
horror of death. Neither book is impassive and self- 
explanatory ; both claim a knowledge of something better, 
whether it is simply the belief that human beings are capable 
of living together in happiness and understanding, or the 
conviction that the Catholic and European tradition: about 
death is right and that the Californian conspiracy about it is 
wrong. 

In The Heart of the Matter there is a Portuguese sea- 
captain, a fat, ignoble creature, who becomes beautiful at the 
moment when he discovers that the police-official, a fellow- 
Catholic, has not reported him for spying. His sudden 
nobility is moving and coherent, it does not jar in the least, 
but it is not a literary necessity ; it is the work of a partisan, 
and of an author who is obsessed with the need for human 
virtue and determined to find it in the Catholic attitude. 
Similarly, in The Loved One, the way of life of the girl 
mortician’s Greek forebears is described with nostalgia and 
made to appear rich and dignified. The point is the same; 
the author’s insistence that something very much better exists 
somewhere. The stories are of Hell, but they contain a belief 
in Heaven. 

The Loved One is slight, but the light-weight masterpiece 
is a feature of the present day. We have a cult of the un- 
emphatic, the real stuff rolled up in a thriller or a satire, 
which is a relief after those massive explanatory works of the 
twenties and ’thirties—Mann’s Zauberberg, for example. The 
deeper change, however, is between books like Waugh’s and 
Greene’s and the attitude of most other fiction since Henry 
James. The day of the novelist who explored life from the 
standpoint of a fixed idea seems to have come again. For 
a novelist to-day it is almost an unfair advantage to be a 
Catholic or Existentialist or Communist, just as it was an 
advantage to Richardson to be a fanatical believer in social 
morality and for Sir Philip Sidney to be a. Puritan. Pamela 
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and The Arcadia are buttressed and supported by the beliefs 
of their authors : inside those beliefs the fancy had free-play. 
Since then the novel has discovered the dangers of freedom, of 
groping in the limbo of self-consciousness. For Richardson 
and Sidney the purpose was, not to set out hopefully, but to 
arrive at the goal as well and as beneficially as possible. 
As beneficially, for they were out to edify as Greene and 
Waugh are out to edify. The Heart of the Matter is medieval 
because there is nothing meaningless in it; every detail, 
however sordid, has its place in the act of creation, in the _ 
pattern that keeps the stars from wrong. It is a drastic 
solution of the dilemma into which the thoughtful novel was 
falling, the dilemma of one thing being neither more nor less 
relevant than another. 

For the logical consequence of Henry James’s attempt at 
impartial complication is the work of Faulkner and Heming- 
way, just as—(at least in the eyes of Graham Greene and his 
fellow-Catholics)—the logical consequence of Luther was the 
chaos of the Anabaptist movement. Communism, promiscuity, 
whisky, hunting, fire-arms, Mantegna, bravery, rotting 
corpses—Hemingway offers them all to us with the same 
remorseless and bewildering enthusiasm. At first this con- 
fused feeding seems lifelike and stimulating, but very soon 
we give up in despair. Boundless despair; handled with a 
kind of gusto, is the atmosphere of the American novel. Its 
first richness and promise were like that of the Elizabethan 
theatre ; a consciousness of liberation and of infinite possi- 
bility. Both were godless; at once optimistic and dis- 
illusioned, on the verge of anarchy and finally engulfed by 
it. Shakespeare, the justification of the English Renaissance, 
is a medieval scrap-heap acres high and wide, and glittering 
with dismembered relics. But richness is not all. Though 
there is a lot to look at for the tourist.in Main Street, there 
are no values, there is no alternative to Babbitt. ‘‘ Why, 
this is Hell, nor are we out of it.”’ 

The French Existentialist writers have canalised this 
anarchy into a creed strictly comparable to that of Waugh 
and Greene. In either case the policy is deliberate and brings 
in a quick dividend—the relief and respect of the reader who 
finds that the book has a message. French Catholic and 
Existentialist novels alike are oracular, they have the weight 
of a pronouncement. Fiction approaches theosophy. The 
English novelists who continued in the inter-war years to 
note with quiet ability what went on:seem rather lost when 
compared with the portentous Sartre or Mauriac. The skill 
of a writer like Patrick Hamilton was certainly as great ; his 
London is pitilessly accurate but quite unpretentious, so 
unpretentious that it is forgotten at the moment, while the 
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Catholics and Existentialists are on the flood-tide of 
popularity. 

Perhaps this is why Waugh and Greene write about 
California and West Africa in their latest moral fantasies, 
The landscape is unfamiliar, and the author can pick out 
what he wishes to give the reader and what he thinks will 
produce the desired impression. But the reader has an 
instinct for probability even when he knows nothing of the 
writer’s subject, and it is here that the didactic novel falls 
down. We cannot really believe either in Greene’s West 
Africa or in Waugh’s California ; they do not become part 
of us as the Russia of Chekhov and Tolstoy is part of us, 
because we are under constant supervision by a party guide. 
In roth century Russia we are not. There we find ourselves 
at one moment talking to a tramp on the banks of the Neva, 
then in a workman’s home where the temperature never rises 
above freezing ; and just as we are thinking that something 
ought to be done and that the rich behave abominably, we 
stroll into the prince’s ball-room and at once forget our 
indignation in the pure pleasure of being among these happy 
innocent people and watching a girl at her first dance. 

In West Africa and California it is very different. Nothing 
is concealed from us by our bitter and intelligent companion— 
(in Russia we had none; only letters of introduction)—but 
we feel that our contacts were interviewed beforehand and 
told what they should say. We never see anyone enjoying 
themselves, because the point of our trip is to remind us that 
no facilities for happiness existed there, and we remain at 
the end rebelliously convinced that even a film-operative, 
mortuary-attendant or colonial policeman is a happier and 
more dignified being in his work and amusement than our 
guide would wish us to think. 

For the characters in these two books are frankly manipu- 
lated, and on the whole it is the great writers who contrive 
the least manipulation. Karénin is finished after his wife has 
left him ; he might be expected to drop nearly out of sight, 
but in fact he continues almost tiresomely to engage our 
attention. His dabbling in spiritualism is a kind of embarrass- 
ment to the author and a drag on the book; he is a true 
victim. In Le Journal d’un Curé de Campagne, on the other 
hand, the priest is given a horrifying disease to die of, and so 
is detached artificially from his tragedy. The three suicides 
in The Loved One and The Heart of the Matter are all equally 
arbitrary. Asa martyr Karénin is by far the most independent 
and profound. 

The conclusion seems to be that the novel with a purpose 
may be less revealing, less truth-telling than the plain. tale. 
We have a tradition of non-party fiction ; it would be a pity 
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if the Catholics and Communists were to have it all their own 
way in this country as in literary Europe. Let us hope that 
Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene will not be taken too 
seriously and will not attract too many disciples. _ 


JOHN BAYLEY. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ENGLISH FotK Herozs. By Christina Hole. ‘B. T. Batsford Ltd. 
10s. 6d. net.) A study of ancient folk lore and legends throws a most 
interesting light on the development of national character and tradition, 
and Miss Hole is already well known for her books on this subject. Her 
detailed research and knowledge have established her as an authority on 
the ancient customs of our country. In her latest book on the English 
Folk Heroes she has selected national characters as widely divergent as St. 
George and Robin Hood, but all have in common certain qualities which 
aroused the passionate admiration of the common people, who kept their 
memory alive by stories and ballads which were handed on for centuries. 
These stories have mostly become so legendary that behind the super- 
human achievements and qualities which are attributed to the hero it is 
difficult to arrive at any clear picture of the real person. Doubts have 
been cast that such figures as King Arthur or Robin Hood ever in fact 
existed, but Miss Hole’s theory that the myths and legends have grown 
up around a once popular leader seems more probable. All the way 
through it can be seen how older stories have been adapted to fit the 
popular hero, and there is a constant confusion of paganism and 
- Christianity, the supernatural and fact. To a people that still believed 
so absolutely in magic this was natural, as it was that some of the old 
pagan superstitions should be grafted onto the newer Christianity. 

We have become more sophisticated now, and in consequence there 
is no doubt that our later national heroes are not nearly so amusing 
as the old ones. They are presented to us with all the limitations of 
ordinary humans, and no longer possess the magical powers of their 
predecessors. The people of those earlier times maintained a child-like 
wonder, and through it endowed all those they held in particular esteem 
and affection with supernatural powers, which set them apart from 
ordinary mortals. Although we can no longer believe, as they did, all 
the details of this old folk lore, the charm of it has not died, for there 
will always be many among us who love the old stories of chivalry and 
adventure, with all the embroideries of giants and fairies and miraculous 
happenings. But just because they have become to us, in many instances, 
only beautiful fairy stories it is all the more interesting to try to discover 
the few threads of fact which are known about these heroes, and to see 
what sort of people they really were, and what it was in them that fired 
the imagination of their countrymen. Miss Hole has painstakingly 
gathered together the various accounts from old chronicles and manu- 
scripts, and as a result this book has a real historical interest, for she has 
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managed in most cases to give us a sketch that indicates the character 
and origin of the hero, as well as describing some of the legends which 
sprung up later around his name. 


Janet HARDINGE. 


Str GopFrREyY KNELLER AND His Times. By Lord Killanin. . (B. T. 
Batsford Ltd. 42s. net.) The fame of Sir Godfrey Kneller has declined 
until now his pictures arouse little interest except the historical one 
attached to portraits of the famous men and women of his time. The 
numerical output of his studio was remarkable, and there was practically 
no well-known person of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century whom he did not paint, nor does anyone dispute the.value of 
his pictures as a record. Doubts have, however, been raised as to 
whether he was a very good painter or not, and Lord Killanin has — 
entered the arena in order to re-establish Sir Godfrey amongst the ranks 
of our eminent portrait painters. Although we must agree with the 
author that Kneller, when he took the time and trouble, could justify 
his position as the most successful portrait painter in the country, it is 
clear that artistic endeavour was generally subordinated to financial 
considerations. He accepted so many commissions that in many of the 
portraits only the hands and face were painted by himself, and the rest . 
of the work left to mediocre assistants. Although this was a common _ 
practice, the results in this case were by no means entirely happy. It 
would, however, be wrong to dismiss all his portraits as mediocre, for 
he could produce fine works of art and characterisation. Lord Killanin 
has gone far towards disentangling the good from the indifferent in the 
formidable collection of portraits confronting him. 

Lord Killanin seems on surer ground in his artistic criticism than 
when describing the historical and political scene against which Kneller’s 
life was set. At no time have politics been more complex or more 
fanatical, but Kneller, whose political scruples were no more pressing 
than his artistic ones, seems to have steered his way through varying 
régimes, serving each monarch with the adaptability of a Vicar of Bray. 
In order to maintain his position as successful painter he must have been 
more tolerant towards the men and habits of his age than his biographer. 

Kneller is not an attractive figure, but_no picture of the artistic and 
social circles of his time would be complete without him, and a modern 
biography of him is overdue. Lord Killanin gives us a careful study of 
him as man and artist, and it is only when he extends his subject to other 
men and affairs that his accuracy falters. The book is illustrated by 
nearly a hundred mezzotint engravings of Kneller’s pictures. 

JANET HARDINGE. 


A Witrsutre Home, A Srupy or Lirrte Durnrorp. By Dorothy 
Devenish. (B. T. Batsford Ltd. 12s. 6d. net.) Miss Devenish’s book 
suffers mainly from the fact that it has been preceded by so many other 
childhood memories of a similar kind. Many people will doubtless find 
a nostalgic charm in these quiet, rambling accounts of the life and occu- ~ 
pants of the country house and estate before the war, but it is also unfortu- 
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nately true that there are those of the younger generation who will 
merely think that the life of the squire was rather futile. This criticism 
is obviously not wholly fair, but in a world of hard realism, inevitable. 
The nostalgia is confined to the occupants of the big house, for in spite 
of wars and revolutions the country people have remained astonishingly 
unchanged. 

Miss Devenish is herself a person who obviously has her roots deep 
in the country, and she writes with feeling of the countryside of her 
childhood. The most attractive chapters of this book are those that deal 
with the farm and outdoor life, for these things have a perennial and 
unchanging attraction for lovers of the country. The leisured daily. life 
of the family, although doubtless agreeable to lead, becomes rather 
monotonous to read about. Miss Devenish describes the various 
characters with humour, as well as affection and sympathy. 

There is an introduction by Edith Olivier, and illustrations of Little 
Durnford and its surroundings, showing the delightful houses and 


scenery of Wiltshire. Janet HarpIncE 


ENGLISH PLACE-NaMES. By H.G. Stokes. (B. T. Batsford Ltd. 125. 6d.) 
The English Countryside abounds in unexpected and curious place- 


names, and the majority of people think of them as quaint and amusing, 
and wonder vaguely how they came to be so called. There are others, 
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however, who have made this a serious study, and formed an English 
Place-Name Society ; their researches into the origins of these words 
have been of great historical interest. In early times the names chosen 
for a place were descriptive as this was the only means of identification. 
Therefore, where the original word can be traced, there emerges a picture 
of the appearance of England in the time of the ancient Britons, the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Danes, and later the Normans. It can be seen where 
the influence of these various peoples was most felt, and where the early 
invaders settled. Light has even been thrown on customs, humour, 
and dress, and it can readily be seen that here is a matter for serious 
and erudite research. First with the invasion of the country by new 
races, and later with succeeding centuries and the distortion caused by 
local dialects, many of our place-names have changed almost out of 
recognition, and after reading Mr. Stokes’ book it is obvious that the 
simple method of solving the problem of these names with the aid of a 
modern dictionary is merely a trap for the unwary. The descriptions of 
places were not dependent alone on landscape, but could also refer to’ 
' the inhabitants ; personal as well as nick-names are used, the latter often 
providing an amusing sketch of the peculiarities of some particular person. 
Many of the names as they have been handed down to us to-day, although 
often attractive, are also quite misleading for the uninitiated, and it is 
for the latter that this book is intended. 

To write a comprehensive study of all our English place-names 
would take many volumes, but Mr. Stokes has given us a general outline, 
and something to work from for those who are interested in taking this 
up as a hobby. In his desire to prevent his book from seeming dull or 
too learned for the ordinary reader, Mr. Stokes has gone to the other 
extreme and is apt to indulge in modern slang, which seems out of 
place against the background of ancient history and folk-lore. Those 
who are not interested in this subject will not be made so by these 
means. In other respects this is a well-thought-out and interesting 
book, for it is never easy to condense so large a subject. People from 
all over the country will find a mention of some place which is of par- 
ticular interest to them, and this applies especially to Londoners who 
should much enjoy the part on the City. The book is illustrated with 
some charming photographs of English town and country places which 


ate mentioned in the book. 
Janet HARDINGE. 
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185.) Miss Gibb has written the first important bibliography of John 
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, WETHERBY ENS, SO! KENSINGTON, 
i.W.5. Country Reinntiel B nat oy at Bradpole, near 
Bridport, Dorset. 


THE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
OURT, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 


Residential at day students. 
iss E. CHYNOWETH. Restbeerne 804. 


NOWING HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER 
tequires careful training by the practical Journalists 
if the London School of Journ tite to the School 
ie only one under the patronage of the mes | ding mow peeee 
itoprietors) about its various 2 journalism 

Plays. New Courses in English 
tory glish Literature. Reduced fees.. Free book 
: Bureau 106, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 

57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Museum 4574. 


culation, University 
ips. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


WAY,” SEVENOAKS, KENT.—Resident 
nts prepared for Fighting Services, Intermediate 
ring, ee. School Certificate Exami- 

ns. Individual Tuition. Principal Inst. Comdr. 
E. ABetsow, M.A., R.N.(Retd.) 


OYS, CHETNOLE, SHERBORNE, DORSET.— 
BUTTION. Common Entrance, Matriculation, ane 
ces Entry Examinations. —Apply to C. S. Haslam. 


IRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Secretary. C. H. t. 
LIST OF CLASSES FREE. 


SCHOOLS 


ARDMOR E.—A School offering completely INDI- 
VIDUAL TUITION to boys from 5-18 The new 
extension at THE HENDRE, MONMOUTH, (Tel. Mon. 
didates vacancies in all its departments to suitable can- 
ey end toE.L. "age aati » M.Sc., B.Ped., Ph.D., 

., Associate Principa 


BROCKHURST SCHOOL.—High-class Boys’ Prep 
Vacancies for May. — from Headmaster, 
Marlston House, Newbury, Be 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
ROVE PARK SCHOOL, 800 ft. above sea level. Pre- 
paratory for Public Schools. R by Ministry 
of Education. Incorporated Assoc. of Prep. Schools. 


P. N.E.U. SCHOOL, Brampton Bryan Hall, Bucknell, 
He gems Vacancies for nln girls 6-18, boys 

graduate and fully trained staff. —Particulars from 
foe Prinel pal. 


Roos LODGE, LEDBURY, HEREFORD- 

HIRE.—A small’ Home-school for educationally 
sede boys and girls, specialising in individual care 
and tuition. A few immediate vacancies. 


ST: NICHOLAS SCHOOL (Malvern) Ltd., Malvern. Tele- 

me 107. (Late of Colwall). Recognized by the 

of Education.— Preparatory Boarding School for 

Girls, 7 to 13, Kindergarten Day School.—Particulars 
the Principal. 


from 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Principal: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S, 
The School is ised by the of Education 
po efficent i lept school. Preparation for School 


Ce tes, University Solaues and Scholar- 
shi; lusic a special feature, 

tic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine ee fields. Swimming Pool. Private Chapel. 


GABBITAS, THRING & CO. LTD. 
Broughton House, 6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 


London, W.1. Tel: REGent or6x. 
Established 1873. 


FREE service to parents. 


TRUMAN Ss. KNIGHTLEY, eon ga 
ble advice 
scHooLs, "Tt RS, MESTIC. Scie SCIE. ENCE AND 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGES, FINISHING SCHOOLS 
at — on the Continent. 


Also “Entrance Scholarshi; 
2s. 6d., Post Free; “‘ Entrance Scholarships to Boys’ Public 
Schools,’? Price 


. 6d., Post Free. 
CLARE! IN HOUSE, 11, 12 CLIFFORD ST., 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.x. 
Telephone, Regent 2803. 
BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 


Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fees 
and district preferred. 


j. & J. PATON, Lrp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free 5/9 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. a. a reliable record of os invest- 
ma ae oe: as to ital and Dividends b the 
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Lilburne. She considers he is entitled to a permanent place in the intellec- | 4 
tual history of this country’s development. This is a readable and aie 4 
work. 


THE SCANDINAVIANS IN History. By S. M. Toyne. (Edward Arnold, 
185.) An invaluable book for the history student who will be shown a' 
number of familiar landscapes from a fresh viewpoint. ; 


British Mataya. By Sir Frank Swettenham. (Allen & Unwin. 21s.) 
Revised Edition. The first edition of this work was published in 1906) 
and was revised by the author shortly before his death, and includes’ 
much new material. Some new illustrations together with all the original” 
ones are included. 2 


SHADOWS AND REFLECTIONS. By John Wheatley. (Fortune Press.) 
6s.) An attractive little book of Poems for all occasions. a 
Tue Devit KnowetH Nor. By R. Gottschalk. (Stevens. 75. 6d). 
A little book. dealing with the sidelights of legal practice and legal’ 
thought. q 
Frau Lecat Fictions. By A. Laurence Polak. (Stevens. 65.) The 
third of a series of the Authors’ “ Legal Fictions.” Imaginary law cases | 
founded on well-known stories from the Operas and Folk-lore. Illu 

trated throughout with amusing line sketches by Diana Pullinger. : 
Tue YEAR Book oF Wortp Arrarrs 1949: Published under the auspices 
of The London Institute of World Affairs. (Stevens. 20s.) Reports of 
world affairs in their sociological, economic, legal, educational od. 


other aspects. FP. 


HOTELS 


LONDON BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, KENT. | MINNIS 
r discrimina 


REAT WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL, Paddington 
G Station, W.2. Accommodation for 200. Cocktail ore et ne for sunshine and glorious # 


Bar. Lounges. Reception Rooms for parties. Te - on 


REEN PARK HOTEL OURNEMOUTH WEST,“ Woop HATCH™ 
= Half Moos St., , Piccadilly, London, W.z. B HOUSE, 16 Weseennninen heak ae a 
batt recommended service. Bookings available 
“yo lg . &C. oon Bnd cond songg Lovely Alum Chine. Good food. Personal attentit 
EXCEPTIONAL FOOD AND SERVICE ieee ake ee eee 
usu naman: Gaetan took RIGHTON.—Carson “Hotel.” Facing the ; 
T A ley, London. lo ‘ai 
a : B away from the traffic of the fro: P 
ROYAL COURT HOTEL, | Square, $.W. . Phone : 5314. 3 
2 
First-class. Moderate Tarif 2 lite. "A. Wild Be URCOT ON THAMES, OXFORDSHIRE = 
late of Cairo. Sloane 9191. Byoust HOTEL—A new country house hotel 
ca. Lovely senate, 7 miles South prs 


FF, Pak Hota; Sctssnanke Grill; 
Berystede Hotel. West End standard of CARDI 
A ing Rooms; Ladies’ and d Gentlemen’s Haire 
AM rnin comer momaing. Brtnsesgudees. | Elage eat td (sh 
ARLYON BAY HOTEL 
AYLESBURY — -—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country ST. AUSTELL 
for week-ends ; H. & C.all bedrooms ; ; English Cornwall five star Hotel. 
fare. "Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. Enchantingly positioned on the coast o ry 
own 


Ba oe as ig tennis, billiards, 
BARMOUTH. MARINE MANSION PRIVATE po Ss ae Toc’ tenals, Rea 
HOTEL. A.A., R.A.C.; sea front; H. & C. all tT saan tae 7 
Brochure on application to Res. Proprietors, *Phone: Par 404. Thos. Hill, Mg 


bedrooms , 
Mr. & Mrs. G. A. J. Jackson. “Phone 159. (CIRENCESTER—STRATION HOUSE HO 
beautiful country house on the outskirts of Ciret 


ARK HOUSE, BEPTON, MIDHURST, SUSSEX. A 
Pr private County House Hotel. Comfortable beds, gd. fd., pe ergs cam a seputation foe Mania 


png *y h. &c.inmostrms. Glf., rdng. 

& ptng. crse. 9 acres grnd., ‘lovely i . -—Castle Hotel. —— Keates Gone 
downs 5 mins. walk. C Cldn. welcomed. Brochure. on request. Sea Fishing. Touring cen for North 1 
Residt. owners, Major & Mrs. O’Brien. Tel. Midhurst 490. Phone: 3213. 


(Continued on following page) 


